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The Year’s Outlook. 


The past has been a great year. Great peace mes- 
sages have been declared. A great temple of justice 
has been reared to the concord of humanity. Great 
expectations have been evoked among the people of 
all lands. Statesmen have declared that the wither- 
ing blight of militarism cannot much longer be en- 
dured, and numberless proposals have been made 
looking to practical solutions of this question of 
questions. 

What shall be done? What shall the coming year 
bring forth? Everybody is inquiring—anxiously 
and feverishly inquiring—most of all the multitudes 
of men and women of the hedvily-burdened laboring 
classes. 

If only two things could be accomplished within 
the year, there is reason to believe that the great task 


would be well on the way to practical completion 
These two things are: First, a “naval holiday” for a 
year, as suggested by Lord Winston Churchill, for 
Great Britain and Germany; and, second, a perma- 
nent arrest of the growth of the American navy. 

The “naval holiday” for a year ought easily to be 
brought about for all the important naval powers, 
notwithstanding the apparent determination of Ger- 
many not to listen to such a friendly challenge. 
The extraordinary vote of Congress on the Hensley 
resolution, on December 8, is a striking revelation 
of the feeling of the people of our time on the sub- 
ject. If a friendly Commission of Congress were to 
be created to send to the Parliaments of the impor- 
tant powers of Europe to lay the subject before 
them, it seems almost certain that these powers 
would hasten to avail themselves of the opportunity 
to escape from their present ruinous and perilous 
situation. If such a “naval holiday” should thus 
be created for a single year, in co-operation with the 
important nations of the world, one can hardly im- 
agine that these powers could ever again return to 
the increase of their already gigantic naval burdens. 
It ought to be tried. 

The permanent arrest of the increase of the Amer- 
ican navy is already all but accomplished. For two 
years, only a single new warship annually—just 
enough to replace a worn-out one—has been ordered 
by Congress. If the present Congress will, as seems 
certain, refuse to provide for two new Dreadnoughts. 
as just recommended by the Secretary of the Navy, 
naval increase will almost certainly be at an end. 
Such an example on the part of the United States 
would quickly be followed by other powers, and 
within a few years increase of naval armaments 
would cease. The powerful trend of the world is in 
that direction. 

The year 1914 ought also to see accomplished the 
repeal of the law exempting American coastwise 
ships from the payment of tolls in the Panama 
Canal. This great international waterway should be 
in all respects open on equal terms to the ships of all 
nations, and no fortifications should be allowed to 
impede free passage. 
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The Nobel Peace Prize. 


On the 10th of December, the anniversary of the 
birth of Alfred Nobel, the Nobel Peace Prize for 1913 
was awarded to Senator Henri La Fontaine, of Brussels. 
This action of the Norwegian Nobel Committee has been 
approved universally and enthusiastically by the pacifists 
of the world, as Senator La Fontaine is everywhere 
considered to be a genuine, capable, untiring, tried, and 
successful peace worker. 

Senator La Fontaine, born in 1854, is a representa- 
tive of the working classes, and politically he is and 
always has been a Social Democrat. His rise to a posi- 
tion of influence in Belgium was steady, but not strik- 
ing, though he became finally, by dint of effort, wisdom, 
and devotion to the good of the people, one of the most 
serviceable men of the country. Devoting himself to 
the law, where he reached the bar of the Supreme Court, 
he was chosen to the Senate in 1895, where he has re- 
mained ever since, with the exception of a couple of 
years. In 1878 he became secretary of the Model Tech- 
nical School for Girls. In 1891 he joined the Socialist 
party, and in 1893 founded the journal La Justice, and 
later became associated with Le Peuple. In 1894 he 
assisted in founding Brussels University, and was elected 
professor of international law in the university faculty. 

“Senator La Fontaine became early interested in inter- 

national affairs. He joined the Belgian Peace Associa- 
tion, and for many years has been president of the Inter- 
national Peace Bureau at Berne. He has always been 
one of the most active, interested, and intelligent of the 
members of the international peace congresses, and was 
last September chosen as president of the Twentieth 
International Peace Congress at the time of the cere- 
monies of the dedication of the Hague Peace Palace. 
The Interparliamentary Peace Union, founded by Wil- 
liam Randal Cremer and Frédéric Passy in 1888 and 
1889, has had his active support from the beginning, 
and no member of this great body of statesmen has been 
more efficient than he. 

In 1897 Senator La Fontaine established his remark- 
able “House of Documentation,” the purpose of which 
was to keep track systematically of the events of the 
world. Jn 1910, in co-operation with his friend, Paul 
Otlet, he organized the Union of International Associa- 
tions, whose committee has been installed in Brussels in 
suitable quarters provided by the Belgian government. 
This association held its first conference in 1910, and 
one hundred and thirty-two international organizations 
were represented in it. 

Senator La Fontaine has always been a prolific writer, 
numerous articles from his pen having appeared in 
papers of a social and political character as well as in 
pacifist journals. In 1908, with the support of some of 
his pacifist friends, he undertook to edit the Annuaire 
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de la Vie Internationale, and four years later the period- 


ical La Vie Internationale. Among his most useful ac- 
complishments have been his works on arbitration, his 
“Code of International Arbitration,” his “Documentary 
History of International Arbitration,” his “Chronologi- 
cal History of Arbitration Since 1794 Down to 1900,” 
and his “Bibliography of Peace and Arbitration.” 

Mr. La Fontaine early became convinced that the 
great and growing armies and navies of the world were 
not only absurd and iniquitous, but an ever-increasing 
burden upon the productive power and welfare of the 
people, the effect of which, if continued, must inevitably 
be economic exhaustion and the ultimate collapse of 
He has consequently always been one of 
the most unalterable opponents of the current mili- 
tarism of the time. 

The Nobel Prize for 1912, which was not awarded by 
the committee at the time, was also most worthily be- 
stowed on December 10th upon Senator Elihu Rovt. 
Senator Root’s many services to the cause of interna- 
tional friendship and peace have been so well known for 
years, both in this country and throughout the world, as 
to need no extended comment. His work of pacification 
in Cuba, Porto Rico, and the Philippines in 1899 and 
subsequent years; his skillful handling of the Japanese 
school question in 1906, after he became Secretary of 
State ; his remarkable pacific mission to the countries of 


civilization. 


Latin America in the same year; his matchless instruc- 
tions to the United States delegates to the Second Hague 
Conference in 1907 and his influence in securing the 
admission of all the American republics to the delibera- 
tions of the Conference; and his subsequent negotiation 
and signature of the twenty-four arbitration treaties 
with other nations—these are among the universally 
recognized contributions of Senator Root’s rational and 
humane statesmanship. 

His high idealism and eminent skill in the field of 
international law have been notably exhibited in the set- 
tlement of the Alaskan seal-fishery dispute in 1903 and 
the Newfoundland fisheries dispute with England in 
1910, in which latter case he was senior counsel for the 
United States. On the same day on which the Nobel 
Prize was conferred upon him, it was announced that he 
had been elected a member of the court of arbitration 
which is to settle the claims of British, French, and 
Spanish subjects in regard to property seized by the 
Portuguese government. 

In 1910 Mr, Root was appointed president of the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, a situa- 
tion for which he is eminently qualified and in which he 
will be able to use his wide experience and ripe judg- 
ment in the administration of this great foundation for 
the promotion of international conciliation and peace. 

When the degree of LL. D. was conferred upon Sena- 
tor Root in 1907 by Harvard University, it was stated 
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that he had been thus honored because he was “an envoy 
of faith and good-will amongst the nations.” Said Mr. 
Root upon one occasion: “The matters in dispute be- 
tween the nations are nothing; the spirit which deals 
with them is everything.” 

The pacifists of the United States join in expressing 
their very great satisfaction that he has been so signally 
honored by the Nobel Committee. 





Significance of the Hensley Resolution. 


These are encouraging times for the peacemaker. The 
French Chamber has overthrown its Ministry and re- 
fused to foot the big new military bill. M. Caillaux is 
the man of the hour in France, because he represents 
the people in their opposition to the “three years’ law” — 
indeed, in their opposition to the entire program of 
la revanche typified by M. Poincaré and his followers. 
The German Reichstag has scathingly censured its Min- 
istry because of the intolerable burdens of the military 


despotism in Germany. Mr. Asquith has called upon 


’ the peoples to force their governments to end the waste 


of armaments. Our own Secretary of the Navy has 
recommended that the United States take the initiative 
in the promotion of some plan for lessening the cost of 
our extravagant preparations for war. As indicated 
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elsewhere, the President of the United States empha- 
sizes in the forefront of his message the importance of 
ratifying arbitration treaties and his belief in an age 
of settled peace and good-will. 
English “Nation,” the movement against militarism “is 
the biggest and most urgent of all issues that confront 
contemporary civilization.” 


In the language of the 


Even in France and Ger- 
many it is “growing definite, acute, and clear.” 

But more significant than any of these was the pas- 
sage of House Resolution 298, introduced by Congress- 
Missouri, October 31, and passed 
vote—317 for to 11 

The resolution reads: 


man Hensley, of 
practically by a 
against—Monday, December 8. 


unanimous 


“Resolved, That in the opinion of the House of Rep- 
resentatives the declaration of the First Lord of the 
Admiralty of Great Britain, the Right Hon. Winston 
Churchill, that the government of the United Kingdom 
is willing and ready to co-operate with other govern- 
ments to secure for one year a suspension of naval con- 
struction programs offers the means of immediately 
lessening the enormous burdens of the people and avoid- 
ing the waste of investment in war material. 

“SECTION 2. That a copy of this resolution be fur- 
nished the President, with the request that, so far as he 
can do so, having due regard for the interests of the 
United States, he use his influence to consummate the 
agreement suggested by the Right Hon. Winston 
Churchill.” 


A score of speeches, many rising to the heights of real 
eloquence, were delivered in support of the resolution. 
From a careful reading of these addresses certain 
things stand out in bold relief. The United States 
Congress is awake to the fact that war does not furnish 
any longer the incitement of collective profit except for 
the powder, ordnance, and battleship makers. Of these 
last Congressman Kent, of California, said: 


“Their reward, however small in proportion to na- 
tional waste, has been. sufficient to cause them to incite 
extravagance and to encourage distrust and “trouble. 
The fomenters of war are the lead-pipe thieves of civil- 
ization.” 


Congressman Heflin stated: 


“The armor-plate trust and the steel trust, which con- 
stitute the shipbuilders’ trust, are forever urging Con- 
gress to build more battleships. Millions of the people’s 
money are expended building one battleship after an- 
other, and the same interests in America that profit 
greatly whenever we build a battleship send their agents 
abroad to urge other nations to build more battleships 
because America is doing so. They sell material to this 
and other countries. I am told that whenever we order 
the building of a new battleship this shipbuilders’ trust 
makes a photograph of it and takes it to England and 
France and Germany. ‘The picture is exhibited to these 
foreign powers, and they are told that they had better 
build more battleships, because America has just ordered 
a new one to be built. And on it goes.” 
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The fearfully destructive quality of modern war is 
more and more strongly impressing the minds of our 
legislators, and, furthermore, they are coming to agree 
with Congressman Mondell, that the nations are learn- 
ing the lesson long ago learned by private individuals, 
that it does not pay to fight out quarrels—that therefore 
it is the duty of free self-government to join with other 
nations in a reduction of expenditures for the purpose 
In the language of Congressman Brumbaugh: 


i) 


of war. 


“This rivalry in battleship building must stop some 
time—why not now?” 


Said Congressman Bailey: 


“T believe in a naval holiday, not for one year, but for 
all time.” 


Congressman Sisson said: 


“If history teaches me anything, it teaches me that 
no government was ever preserved by enormous armies 
and by enormous taxes. It teaches that when you take 
away from a private citizen the substance which he has 
earned and convert it into salaries, and expend it 
through the public treasury, the burdens of expense get 
to be so great that the people themselves destroy their 
own government. * * * We must live with our 
neighbor nations, and, if we mean peace, we must take 
the first step which leads us toward peace. We cannot 
cry ‘Peace!’ ‘Peace!’ and at the same time be preparing 
and standing for war, war, war.” 


Congressman Hamlin expressed himself thus: 


“Shall we decline to pass resolutions so just and so 
proper simply because, forsooth, some nation may de- 
cline to accept it—that our proposition may be rejected 
and we humiliated? We cannot be humiliated in trying 
to do right. We may not get it accepted in 1914. If not, 
let us try in the good year 1915; and if we fail then, 
try again in the good year 1916. We ought not to be 
weary in well-doing. I believe as firmly as I believe I 
am standing here that there is coming a time when we 
shall have universal peace.” 


Congressman Gray used these words: 


“Few men today will realize the full meaning or true 
significance of this movement. Few men today will 
comprehend the effect upon human society or the change 
to be wrought in the affairs of nations. I believe that 
this movement will mark a new era in the history of 
civilized men. I believe that the human race will here 
turn from strife and mortal combat, from gore and car- 
nage, from the bloody shambles of the past, from wan- 
ton destruction, from the slaughter of the innocent and 
the awful waste of human life—turn to mutuality of 
human effort, to a glorious future of peace and good- 
will.” 


From such declarations it is evident that the signifi- 
cance of the Hensley resolution lies partly in the oppor- 
tunity it afforded the United States Congress to 
crystallize its thought upon the great question of all 
international questions—the reduction of the world’s 
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overburdening and unnecessary armaments. But the 
significant fact is that the United States Congress is 
practically a unit in favor of such reduction. (i 6€- 


Editorial Notes. 


The annual message of the Presi- 
dent to Congress was read in person 
on December 2, 1913. The following 
extract is of profound encouragement to all workers for 
international arbitration and peace: 





The President’s 
International 
Standard. 


“The country, I am thankful to say, is at peace with 
all the world, and many happy manifestations multiply 
about us of a growing cordiality and sense of community 
of interest among the nations, foreshadowing an age of 
settled peace and good will. More and more readily 
each decade do the nations manifest their willingness to 
bind themselves by solemn treaty to the processes of 
peace, the processes of frankness and fair concession. 
So far the United States has stood at the front of such 
negotiations. She will, I earnestly hope and confidently 
believe, give fresh proof of her sincere adherence to the 
cause of international friendship by ratifying the several 
treaties of arbitration awaiting renewal by the Senate. 
In addition to these, it has been the privilege of the 
Department of State to gain the assent, in principle, of 
no less than thirty-one nations, representing four-fifths 
of the population of the world, to the negotiation of 
treaties by which it shall be agreed that whenever differ- 
ences of interest or of policy arise which cannot be re- 
solved by the ordinary processes of diplomacy they shall 
be publicly analyzed, discussed, and reported upon by a 
tribunal chosen by the parties before either nation deter- 
mines its course of action. 

“There is only one possible standard by which to de- 
termine controversies between the United States and 
other nations, and that is compounded of these two ele- 
ments: Our own honor and our obligations to the peace 
of the world. A test so compounded ought easily to be 
made to govern both the establishment of new treaty 
obligations and the interpretation of those already as- 
sumed.” 





Dr. Charles 
Richet 
Honored. 


The Nobel Prize for 1913 for medi- 
cal science has been awarded to Dr. 
Charles Richet, professor of physiology 
in the University of Paris and member of the Academy 
of Medicine. This is an honor most worthily bestowed, 
and, although given for medical research, is of especial 
interest to peace workers everywhere, because of Dr. 
Richet’s intimate association with the cause of inter- 
national arbitration and peace. 

Dr. Richet has for many years been the president of 
the Société Frangaise d’Arbitrage entre les Nations. 
He is a member of the council of direction of the re- 
view, La Paix par le Droit, and has been since 1907 a 
member of the commission of the Berne Peace Bureau. 
“We are justly proud,” says Le Mouvement Pacifiste, 
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“of this honor, because Mr. Richet is one of us, and this 
distinction conferred upon him reflects glory also upon 
all who, with him, are striving for the triumph of right, 
justice, and peace. The conferring of the prize upon 
Dr. Richet proves that there are not alone utopian 
dreamers in the ranks of the pacifists, but also scholars 
who have already realized in the field of science some of 
the progress which they are bringing about in other 
realms.” 





British Protests 
Against 
Conscription. 


In the last issue of the ApvocaTE 
oF PraceE there was pointed out the 
danger threatening England of the in- 
troduction of compulsory military service as an outcome 
of its establishment in Australia and New Zealand. 
That the movement grows steadily in strength and bold- 
ness is seen from the number of meetings held for its 
promotion and the strong protests made against it by 
the friends of peace. 

The National Service League held a meeting in Bir- 
mingham only last month to promote the views of those 
who wish to introduce the system into Great Britain, 
Lord Curzon being one of the chief speakers. A novel 
form of protest was undertaken by some of the students 
of the university and other young men of the city. For 
many hours on the day the meeting was held they pa- 
raded the streets decorated as “sandwich men,” carrying 
boards bearing such mottoes as these: 

“Far from making men of weaklings, forced military 
training rejects them as unfit.” 

“Has conscription saved Bulgaria?” 

“Did conscription save France in 1870?” 

On November 28 there was held at the Caxton Hall, 
Westminster, London, a large and impressive demon- 
stration against compulsory service. The meeting had 
been arranged by the Peace Society, and stirring ad- 
dresses were made by such influential speakers as Dr. 
Horton, Herbert Corder, W. C. Anderson, C. P. -Trev- 
elyan, and Lady Barlow. Joseph Albert Pease, M. P., 
presided, and in the course of his remarks said that, 
inasmuch as the National Service League was making 
such strenuous efforts for conscription, it behooved those 
who believed in civil liberty, individual freedom, and 
the principles of democracy to point out the dangers to 
the safety and well-being of the country if the youth of 
the country was to be subjected to compulsory service. 
The case for conscription had not been made good. Al- 
though he did not believe that any government could 
yet discard force, Mr. Pease declared that it was a dis- 
grace to civilization that military and naval expenditure 
in Great Britain had increased from $160,000,000 to 
$380,000,000: the democracies should everywhere de- 
mand an enormous reduction of wasteful expenditure 
and better methods of settling international disputes. 
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Lord Roberts’ perversion of the teachings of Christ was 
amazing—‘“the symbol of peace is no longer an angel, 
but a sword.” Mr. Pease said, moreover, that compul- 
sion would further increase estimates ; that conscription 
fostered the idea that war was necessary, and a nation 
trained to arms was more quickly aroused to a demand 
for war. Liberty, efficiency, economic interests, and 
moral home influence were at stake. To democracy we 
must look to remove the frightful curse of armament 
and rivalry. 

The following resolution was unanimously voted: 

“This meeting, believing that compulsory military 
service is caleulated to extend the power of militarism 
and constitutes a menace to liberty, calls upon every 
lover of freedom to resist any proposal of compulsory 
military training or service, and regards conscription in 
any form as opposed to the interests of the United King- 
dom.” 





Men and women appointed for the 
purpose of promoting the celebration 
of one hundred vears of peace between 
England and our country met in Richmond, Virginia, 
December 3 and 4. 
from the large number present, which went at once to 
work to frame a practical program. 
will begin next December—probably on Christmas 
Eve—the centennial of the signing of the Treaty of 
Ghent. Since the Treaty of Ghent marks the begin- 
ning of permanent peace between England and the 
United States, the peace demonstrations, lasting through 
several months, promise to be the most noteworthy of 
recent years. It is not planned to make the demon- 
strations exclusively Anglo-Saxon, but to enlist all na- 
tions in the participation in a great international peace 
festival. The National capital, State capitals, other 
leading cities, every remote hamlet, will be given an op- 
portunity to celebrate in their own way. It is interest- 
ing to note that England and Canada are making prepa- 
rations on even a larger scale than we have yet under- 
taken. 

The year 1915 is also the centenary of the beginning 
of the peace movement, a fact of far more significance 
than that of one hundred years of peace between Anglo- 
Saxon peoples; for it was out of the homes of David 
Low Dodge and Noah Worcester, in 1815, that came the 
forces which have given to our generation its stirring 
and hopeful faith in the ultimate abolition of war. 
This event will be appropriately celebrated. Besides, it 
is still hoped that the Third Hague Conference may 
meet next vear. Then, too, there is the Panama Expo- 
sition, which will certainly be held, with the probability 
of a national and an international peace congress thrown 
in. Pacifists may expect a veritable renaissance of peace 


The Year 1915. 


Committees were soon organized 


The celebration 


interests and activities in 1915. e. 
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The Canadian On December 11, at the annual din- 
a ner of the Canadian Society of New 


York, Secretary Bryan spoke on “The 
Land We Live In.” He laid special emphasis on the 
reasons why this country and Canada should desire 
peace with all nations, and said that, because of the vast 
numbers who come to our shores from all parts of Eu- 
rope, “when we extend our hand in friendship we ex- 
tend it to people everywhere. I believe we are making 
progress, and, while it is not likely that those now living 
can hope to see the day when there will be no war, I 
believe in the future there will be such a day.” Wil- 
liam T. White, finance minister of Canada, declared that 
today there is mutual understanding, respect, and re- 
gard between the United States and Great Britain. 
The hundred years of peace to be celebrated next year 
“will usher in a thousand years more,” he said—‘“a 
millennium between the two great English-speaking na- 
tions of the world.” 
There is every reason to believe that such a period of 
Anglo-American peace may become also a millennium 
of peace between all the nations of the world. 





Mr. Taft and 
the Monroe 
Doctrine. 


Ex-President Taft addressed a large 
audience in New York, under the aus- 
pices of the New York Peace Society, 
on the evening of December 11. Mr. Taft contended 
that the Monroe Doctrine is a national asset of the 
highest value, especially for those who would promote 
the peace of the world. He expressed the opinion that 
the influence of this country in support of that doctrine 
had best be exercised alone. He pointed out that we 
have not exploited Porto Rico or the Philippines, that 
we had Cuba twice in our hands but did not keep it, and 
that yet the South American nations believe we intend 
territorial extension. The Monroe Doctrine has made 
peace for ninety years, said Mr. Taft, and why not for 
one hundred years more? The speaker believed that 
custom-houses in South America are at the bases of the 
various revolutions. Referring to Mexico, he agreed 
that the condition in Mexico is bad enough, but that 
European intervention would have made it far worse. 
Two other points made by the ex-President were that 
we who are not of the Government should uphold the 
hands of the President and the Secretary of State, 
present to the world a solid front with the prayer that 
the “policy” pursued may bring peace; also that we can- 
not be too careful to avoid forcing our own ideas of 
government upon people who, though favoring popular 
government, have such a different idea as to what con- 
stitutes it. Mr. Taft views the problems of Pan- 
America from the angle of wide and practical experi- 
ence. His utterances upon any phase of those problems 
“are received, therefore, with interest and attention. ¢, 
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Among the Peace Organizations. 


The American Association for International Concil- 
iation, in its quarterly report issued in December, 1913, 
gives the interesting information that Argentina, Brazil, 
and Peru have all organized branches of the association. 
The secretary for Argentina is Dr. Benjamin Aracia 
Victoria, with office at the American Legation, Buenos 
Aires; for Brazil, Mr. Helio Lobo, care Foreign Office, 
Rio de Janeiro; for Peru, Dr. Juan Bantista de La- 
valle, San Pedro, 88, Lima. The association has done 
especially good service during the past three months in 
its publication and distribution of such documents as 
Lord Haldane’s “Higher Nationality,” President Eliot’s 
“Japanese Characteristics,” and Prof. George M. Strat- 
ton’s “The Control of the Fighting Impulse.” 


The Honorable Robert Bacon, former Secretary of 
State and Ambassador to France, has returned from 
his tour through Brazil, Argentina, Uruguay, Chile, and 
Peru. Mr. Bacon’s tour was conducted as the repre- 
sentative of the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace. He feels profoundly impressed by the general 
friendliness of the South American Republics for the 
United States. As a result of his visit, a number of 
new National Societies of International Law, of Asso- 
ciations of International Conciliation, and a number of 
exchange visits of representative men between the 
United States and South America will undoubtedly fol- 
low. But, more important, the spirit of international 
friendliness will be a finer thing because of Mr. Bacon’s 
presence in the important nations to our south. 


The Fourth National Conference of the American 
Society for the Judicial Settlement of International 
Disputes was held in Washington, D. C., at the Shore- 
ham Hotel, December 4-6, 1913. Among the questions 
discussed were: “Possibilities of Judicial Settlement as 
Shown by Practice of Nations,” “The Need and Ad- 
vantages of an International Court of Justice,” “The 
Monroe Dictrine and the International Court.” Dis- 
tinctions between “Direct Diplomatic Settlement, Good 
Offices and Mediation, Friendly Composition, Commis- 
sions of Inquiry and Arbitration” were instructively 
drawn. Charles W. Eliot was elected president for the 
coming year; Dr. James Brown Scott, secretary. 


The report of the Department of Peace and Arbitra- 
tion of the World’s Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union for 1913 has just been issued by the superintend- 
ent, Mrs. Hannah J. Bailey. This department was or- 
ganized in 1891, and a large amount of educational 
work has been accomplished, chiefly through the untir- 
ing activity of Mrs. Bailey. Fourteen different coun- 
tries now have organized W. C. T. U. Peace Depart- 
ments. The reports of the work in the South Ameri- 
can countries, in Australasia and India, are especially 
interesting. Mrs. Frances S. Hallowes, the superin- 
tendent for India, and author of “The Patriotism of 
Denys Mahon,” writes: “I am ‘instant in season and 
out of season’ in circulating peace and arbitration ideas, 
and sending books and pamphlets in a wide sphere.” 
The women in Australia are active in their opposition 
to the Defence Act, protesting with vigor “against the 
crushing of conscience under the iron heel of mili- 
tarism.” The aim of the World’s Department is to 
secure a Peace Department in every civilized nation. 
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The National Peace and Arbitration Department in 
our own country was organized in 1887, on the sug- 
gestion of Frances E. Willard, at the convention in 
Nashville, Tennessee, after the claims of the cause had 
been earnestly advocated by William Jones, then secre- 
tary of the Peace Society, London. Mrs. Bailey was 
made superintendent at that time, and has ever since 
ably filled the position. 


The work of organizing peace societies in Japan goes 
steadily on, and interest in the movement seems to be 
growing. Rev. Bradley Gilman, of Massachusetts, has 
just returned from a trip around the world, and reports 
that he spent some time in Japan, talking with a num- 
ber of eminent men there, and speaking on the great 
theme of arbitration and brotherhood. We quote the 
following from the Japan Gazette: 


“The inaugural meeting of the Yokohama Branch of 
the Japan Peace Society was held yesterday afternoon 
in the Shiloh Church, at Onoye-cho, 6-chome. Gov- 
ernor Oshima was elected chairman of the branch and 
Mayor Arakawa vice-chairman, while a number of prom- 
inent Japanese business men were appointed to the com- 
mittee. Mr. Gilbert Bowles was present as representa- 
tive of the American Peace Society of Japan, and 
brought greetings from the president of the organiza- 
tion. The Rev. Bradley Gilman, of Boston, one of the 
lecturers of the American Peace Society, was present, 
and spoke on the peace movement in the west.” 


Another of our peace workers, Dr. J. T. Sunderland, 
has also been in Japan during September and October, 
and, although sent by the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion as its Billings lecturer, has been doing good service 
for our cause. Among the topics on which he has 
spoken to universities, churches, and other prominent 
hodies in Tokyo, Yokohama, and elsewhere are: “Na- 
tional, Racial, and Religious Brotherhood” and “TInter- 
national Peace and Arbitration.” From Japan he ex- 
pected to sail for Shanghai, thence to the Philippine 
Islands, Ceylon, and India, in pursuance of his mission. 


From the Japan Peace Movement for November 13, 
1913, the monthly organ of the Japan Peace Society 
and the American Peace Society of Japan, we glean the 
following items: 

The executive committee of the Japan Peace Society 
recommended the general observance of the second Sun- 
day in December as Peace Sunday, and the American 
Peace Society of Japan was expected to co-operate in 
the effort. The invitation was sent to religious leaders, 
Buddhist, Christian, and Shinto. The Japan Peace So- 
ciety was planning to hold a public meeting in the Y. M. 
C. A. Hall in Tokyo on the afternoon of Peace Sunday. 

Count Okuma, the president of the Japan Peace So- 
ciety, went in November on an extensive trip through 
the south and west of Japan. He expected to attend a 
joint meeting at Kobe of the Kobe and Osaka Peace 
Societies, and also hoped to be present at the opening 
meeting of the Kyoto Peace Society when the former 
Oriental Peace Society was to publicly announce its re- 
organization as the Kyoto branch of the Japan Peace 
Society. 

The annual meeting of the Japan Peace Society will 
be held on April 8 this year, two months later than 
heretofore. 
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Brief Peace Notes. 


Senator Theodore E. Burton, president of the 
American Peace Society, is the author of the leading 
article in the Saturday Evening Post of December 6. 
The title of the paper is “The Day of International 
Peace.” The Senator sets forth graphically the enor- 
mous cost of war in its various aspects, economic, phys- 
ical, and moral. Winston Churchill’s proposal is com- 
mended. “Competition in armed peace-making” and 
a number of other sophistries set forth in defense of 
war are effectively disposed of. While the author be- 
lieves there will yet be occasional collision between na- 
tions, the present military situation is intolerable. He 
says: “The time will come when either popular educa- 
tion or popular indignation against unbearable demands, 
or a combination of both, will secure that advance in 
civilization which men who have carefully studied the 
situation already know to be inevitable. Then war will 
be considered merely as a relic or memory of a barbaric 
antiquity.” 

Hon. James L. Slayden has been contributing a 
series of articles on international peace to the Farm 
and Ranch, a weekly magazine published in Dallas, 
Texas. The issue for November 15 contained the first 
article of the series, which was entitled “The Movement 
for Universal Peace.” Four others follow in subse- 
quent numbers of the magazine, among them being one 
on “Traffickers in War,” a third on “Selfishness is the 
Cause of War,” and another on “What Armed Peace 
Costs the Nations.” These articles are written with 
great clearness, vigor, and fidelity to truth, and wil! 
have a pronounced influence, especially through our 
great Southwest. 


The American Federation of Labor meeting re- 
cently at Seattle passed most unequivocal resolutions in 
favor of international peace. The resolutions also com- 
mended President Wilson’s efforts to solve the Mexican 
problem. As Mr. Gompers remarked: “Labor organi- 
zations the world over have committed themselves to the 
policy of international peace—peace with justice and 
honor in international affairs as well as in industry.” 


The British plans for the celebration of the Peace 
Centenary are being promoted and enlarged constantly. 
Last month, at about the same time that the American 
committee was meeting at Richmond, Va., there was 
gathered in the Hotel Cecil, London, a company of dis- 
tinguished men to promote the aims of the centenary 
celebration. Lord Courtney made a strong plea that the 
time is now ripe for the neutralization of not only the 
Great Lakes, but also of the great waterways of the 
world, and said that the crowning glory of a great work 
might be achieved if the principle were applied to the 
Panama Canal. 


Mr. Winston Churchill, First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty of Great Britain, offers a “naval holiday” to Ger- 
many with his left hand and a much heavier increase 
in naval expenditures to his own country with his right. 
The entire radical press of Great Britain takes the 
gentleman to task for his gift to England. Indeed, 
there are many evidences of a party revolt because of 
Mr. Churchill’s jingoism and “sinister influence” on 
the counsels of the Ministry. The Liberal members 
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purpose to make it clear to the government that they 
have reached the limit of complacent surrender to the 
War Lords. 


An attractive Peace Calendar in booklet form 
has been prepared for 1914 by Marion Howard Fox. 
It is a new edition of the Golden Rule Calendar, and 
contains extracts from well-known writers on the pro- 
motion of peace. There are many new quotations in 
this issue. The price is sixpence net. It may be ob- 
tained of Arthur L. Humphreys, 187 Piccadilly, W.., 
London, England. 


Mrs. Alice L. Park, of the Humane Press Bu- 
reau, Palo Alto, California, an active worker in the 
peace cause, delivered an address recently in that city 
on “Soldiers in Europe,” in which she told of her ex- 
periences abroad this summer, when she attended the 
Peace Congress at The Hague as a delegate. The day 
of her arrival in Berlin was the day of the great mili- 
tary parade in honor of the German Emperor’s twenty- 
five years on the throne. She spoke of the place the 
German Boy Scouts held in the procession, and stated 
that this organization was frankly military all over 
Europe. 


... Ina stirring address given before the Ninth An- 
nual Meeting of the American National Red Cross 
Society, held in Washington, D. C., in December, Jacob 
H. Schiff, of New York, declared that the time would 
come when much of the work now done by the Red 
Cross would be unnecessary. “This time is far off yet,” 
said Mr. Schiff, “but the time will surely come when 
the devoted nurses of the Red Cross will no longer need 
to tend to the wounded in war, and to this end may 
peace societies multiply!” 


Copies of the Index to Vol. LX XV of the ADvocaTE 
OF PEACE may be obtained on application at this office, 
613 Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 
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Field Department Notes. 


New England Department. 


Considerable enthusiasm is being shown among the 
students of Massachusetts colleges in the proposed Inter- 
collegiate Oratorical Contest in this State. Several con- 
ferences have been held by Dr. Tryon at the office of the 
Massachusetts Peace Society to discuss the question, and 
the present outlook is that Boston University, Tufts 
College, and Clark Universiiy will form the nucleus of 
the Massachusetts group. Dr. Tryon is in correspond- 
ence with the other colleges of this State, and it seems 
likely that several will enter the competition. A local 
contest will be given in each college, and the final State 
competition will be held in Boston, for which suitable 
prizes will be offered. Among those who have been pres- 
ent at these conferences are Dr. A. A. Berle, of Cam- 
bridge; Prof. Charles H. Levermore, of the World Peace 
Foundation; William Roscoe Thayer, of Cambridge; 
Professor Gilmer, of Tufts College; Percy M. Proctor, 
editor of the Tufts Weekly, and Benjamin F. Smith, 
editor of the Clark College Monthly. 





January, 


The two new branches of the Massachusetts Peace So- 
ciety, Springfield and New Bedford, are in a most grati- 
fying condition, and increased local interest in them is 
evidenced by a good-sized membership. 

During the month of December Dr. Tryon has had 
two conferences with President Sisson and citizens of 
Providence who are interested in the extension of the 
work of peace and arbitration in Rhode Island. As a 
result of these conferences a new constitution has been 
drafted for submission to the Rhode Island Peace Soci- 
ety. There is every prospect that the peace movement 
in that State will be greatly strengthened by the addi- 
tion of new members and a more complete organization. 

Dr. Tryon was most cordially received Monday even- 
ing, December 15, when he gave his stereopticon lec- 
ture, “One Hundred Years of Peace,” before citizens of 
New Bedford, under the auspices of the New Bedford 
Peace Society. The following morning he repeated the 
lecture to the high school pupils of New Bedford, about 
seven hundred and fifty of whom composed the audience. 
Dr. Tryon has also lectured during the month before the 
Men’s Club at Medway, the Jewish Children’s Aid So- 
ciety of Boston, and at the Whittier Home Association 
of Amesbury on the occasion of the anniversary of the 
hirth of the poet Whittier. During the first week of 
December he gave his lecture at the Mt. Pleasant Con- 
gregational Church in Washington and before the Amer- 
ican Committee on the Celebration of the Hundred 
Years of Peace at Richmond, and he also read a paper 
before the Judicial Settlement Society in Washington. 
He is to give his lecture with stereopticon at Ports- 
mouth, N. H., on January 7, 1914, at the Peace Church. 

Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead has been active as lecturer for 
the Massachusetts Peace Society during the month of 
December, giving lectures before the Boston Methodist 
Ministers, the Woman’s Club in Fall River, the Home 
and School Association at the John Winthrop School, 
Dorchester; in the pulpit of the Methodist Church in 
Newton, the Methodist Church in Cambridge, the Meth- 
odist Church in Dorchester; before the Walpole 
Woman’s Club, and the Mechanic Arts High School, 
Boston. 

In order to strengthen and to facilitate the work of 
the New England Department, Dr. Tryon has issued a 
preliminary invitation to the executive officers of the 
New England peace societies to meet at the office of the 
Massachusetts Peace Society, 31 Beacon street, on Fri- 
day, January 30, for the consideration of topics relating 
to the work of the societies. The invitation will include 
not only the executive officers of the State societies, but 
the sections Springfield, New Bedford, and Derry. It 
is proposed to have a special luncheon for the visitors 
on their arrival, at which a few short speeches will be 
made, with a business session afterwards, at which de- 
tails of organization and propaganda will be discussed. 
Mr. Edwin D. Mead, the chief director of the World 
Peace Foundation, has been asked to speak on “The 
Legislative Programme of the American Peace Move- 
ment” and Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, secretary of 
the American School Peace League, has been asked to 
speak on “Co-operation.” It is hoped that Mr. Call, the 
executive director of the American Peace Society, will 
be present. 
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Pacific Coast Department. 


The director of the Pacific coast work has spent three 
weeks in San Diego recently, carrying on a campaign in 
the schools of the city. He visited all the large gram- 
mar schools, the high school, and also the schools in 
Coronado and National City. In each of the schools he 
left peace literature, and many of the teachers made spe- 
cial requests for literature. He gave an address before 
the Southern District of Women’s Federated Clubs, and 
found much interest manifested. On the 18th of De- 
cember he spoke before an extra session of the Southern 
California ‘Teachers’ Association on the “Teaching of 
Peace Through History.” One of the leading mer- 
chants of San Diego gave Mr. Root money for a prize 
for the best discussion of the peace subject by a student 
in the high school of that city. Mr. Root has also had 
an article accepted by the West Coast Magazine for their 
Christmas number. 


Central West Department. 


Mr. Langdon-Davies, of the Garton Foundation, Eng- 
land, visited Chicago December 4-8. He addressed the 
students of Lake Forest College, The Faculty Club of 
Lake Forest, the University of Illinois, the Cosmopolitan 
Club of the University of Illinois, the University Club 
of Champaign, the Chicago Peace Society, the Chicago 
Federation of Labor, and the South Park Avenue M. E. 
Church. His message was strong, dignified, convincing, 
and most enjoyable. The address which he delivered 
before the Chicago Peace Society was published in Unity 
of December 18. 

At the luncheon of the Chicago Peace Society ten- 
dered to Mr, Langdon-Davies on December 6, resolutions 
were unanimously adopted favoring the calling of the 
Third Hague Conference, an international agreement 
for the suspension of the building of battleships, the re- 
newal of arbitration treaties, the arbitration of the ques- 
tion of Panama tolls, and the defeat of the Militia Pay 
Bill and the measure for a Council of National Defense. 
Copies of these resolutions have been sent to the Presi- 
dent and Vice-Fresident, members of the Cabinet, Sena- 
tors, and Representatives. 

Mr. La Verne Noyes and Mr. Harlow N. Higin- 
botham again will provide the first and second prize, re- 
spectively, for the Illinois State Oratorical Contest of 
the Intercollegiate Peace Association. Dean Weston, 
the secretary, writes that nearly thirty States will hold 
contests in 1914. In 1913 sixteen participated. 

Rev. A. Eugene Bartlett, D. D., one of the leading 
workers of the Chicago Peace Society, on Sunday, No- 
vember 30, preached an admirable sermon on the Mexi- 
can situation, advising patience and justice and self- 
restraint. 

Mr. Joseph H. Defrees, a member of the Chicago 
Peace Society, has been elected president of the Chicago 
Association of Commerce for 1914. The relations be- 
tween the local peace society and this great organization 
of business men have been most delightful, thanks to 
such men as Past Presidents Richard C. Hall, Edward 
M. Skinner, Harry A. Wheeler, Eugene U. Kimbark, 
and Howard Elting, and Editor William Hudson Har- 
per and Business Manager Hubert F. Miller, all of the 
Association of Commerce. 

The Chicago Group of the American Committee on 


the Hundred Years of Peace Celebration was represented 
by its secretary, Henry C. Morris, in the recent meeting 
at Richmond, Va., Mr. Morris serving as chairman of 
the Committee on Celebrations. Local plans are grad- 
ually taking form. 

The Hamilton Club recently granted hearings to rep- 
resentatives of the Navy League. Colonel Turner, Col- 
onel ‘Thompson, Admiral Wainwright, and others uttered 
the now threadbare appeals for “National Defense.” 
The other side of the story will be told in the near 
future. 

Mr. Charles E. Beals has accepted an invitation to go 
on the list of speakers of the Illinois Congress of 
Mothers. His special subject will be “Mothers and Boys 
and Girls and War.” 

On Sunday evening, November 30, Rev. E. D. Gay- 
lord, D. D., opened the doors of the Second Congrega- 
tional Church, Oak Park, for a peace meeting. Secretary 
Beals spoke on “Wars and Rumors of Wars,” pointing 
out the relation of armor-plate salesmanship to wars 
and war scares. The address was briefly reported in the 
Chicago press, which report evoked a letter from the 
secretary of the Navy League recommending the ninth 
commandment to the consideration of the lecturing 
pacifist. 

Through the courtesy of the efficient secretary of the 
Missouri Peace Society, Prof. Manley O. Hudson, the 
director of the Central-West Department of the Ameri- 
can Peace Society visited Centralia and Columbia, Mo., 
on Sunday, December 14. The former community is 
the scene of the bloody massacres of Quantrill and An- 
derson in the lamentable war between the States. The 
pastor of the Christian Church of Centralia, Rev. 
Charles H. Swift, D. D., welcomed the peace visitor to 
his pulpit in the morning. The theme presented was 
“The Christmas Song—Prophecy.” In the afternoon a 
union meeting of all the churches was held in the Bap- 
tist Church, Rev. Dr. Smith, pastor. Professor Hudson 
made a brief address, representing the State Peace Soci- 
ety. Mr. Beals discussed “Some Types of Patriotism.” 
In the evening a great meeting was held in the audi- 
torium of the University of Missouri, at Columbia. 
President Jesse, of the Columbia Peace Society (and for 
many years the president of the university), presided. 
Special music was rendered by a quartet. Mr. Beals’ 
subject was “The Internationai Peace Movement and Its 
Relation to the Socialization of Man.” The audience, 
composed of representatives of the churches and the 
faculty and students of the university, was an inspiring 
one. The visiting secretary is convinced that all that 
is necessary to make the peace movement felt throughout 
the nation is to have a President Jesse and a Secretary 
Hudson in every large city, or even in each State. 

On Wednesday evening, December 17, a unique and 
enjoyable supper of Friends and “Near-Friends” was 
held in the dining-room of the Business Women’s Club 
of Joliet, Ill. The moving spirits were Mr. and Mrs. 
H. M. Crosbie. There were several delightful addresses 
from Joliet residents. Mr. Beals discussed the subject 
“The Influence of Quakerism on the Social, Economic, 
Moral, and Religious Problems of the Werld.” 

On Sunday morning, December 21, Mr. Beals preached 
a Christmas sermon in the Granville Avenue Methodist 
Episcopal Church of Chicago, Rev. Dr. Hay, pastor. 
The theme was “Organizing Christmas Internationally.” 
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The annual meeting of the Chicago Peace Society 
will be held early in 1914, subject to the convenience of 
Mr. Norman Angell, who will be the guest of honor. 


New York Department. 


The first of a series of four lectures by Ex-President 
Taft, arranged by the New York Peace Society, was 
delivered in Aeolian Hall, New York city, on Thursday 
evening, December 11, before a large and appreciative 
audience, 

The Institute of Arts and Sciences of Columbia Uni- 
versity and the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences 
united with the Peace Society as joint patrons, and as- 
sisted in the advertising of the lectures. A large num- 
ber of the most distinguished citizens of New York were 
on the platform, and the Hon. Oscar S. Straus presided, 
and spoke for ten minutes before the lecture. 

Other lectures to be given by Mr. Taft before the 
New York Peace Society are scheduled as follows: Jan- 
uary 22, 1914, “Shall the Federal Government Protect 
Aliens in Their Treaty Rights?” February 26, “Has 
the American Government the Power to Enter Into 
General Arbitration Treaties?” March 26, “The Fed- 
erative Trend in International Affairs.” 

Over $2,000 has been subscribed toward the expenses 
of the lectures, to which the members of the New York 
Peace Society are given free admission. 


——w 





Preliminary Report of the Preparatory 
Committee of the United States for 
the Third Hague Conference. 


The report of the preparatory committee of the 
United States for the Third Hague Conference has 
been submitted to the Department of State. This com- 
mittee, appointed by President Taft June 10, 1912, 
consists of Hon. J. Reuben Clark, ex-Solicitor for the 
Department of State; Gen. Enoch H. Crowder, Judge 
Advocate General of the United States Army, and 
Rear Admiral Wainwright, of the United States Navy. 
The report begins with the letter of Secretary Knox to 
President Taft, April 5, 1912, recommending the ap- 
pointment of such a committee. This letter suggests the 
importance of such a committee, that the Government 
of the United States might be informed precisely of its 
relations to the Hague Conference. The committee 
was appointed with the understanding that it represent 
the United States upon the international preparatory 
committee contemplated by the Second Hague Confer- 
ence, and that the members should be technical delegates 
to the Third Hague Conference. This letter also sets 
forth that since, in the practical application of the 
principles and rules of international law, all responsi- 
bility falls upon the Department of State, the War De- 
partment, and the Navy Department, therefore the 
committee might well be made up of a representa- 
tive of each department. The committee, which is to 
serve continuously until the close of the Third Hague 
Conference, was set the task of preparing a general 
program for the participation of the United States in a 
Third Hague Conference. While, as suggested by the 
title, the report submitted is but preliminary to the 
formal report hereafter to be submitted, the general 
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question of the matters which should be presented to 
the coming conference is presented with care. 

The introductory résumé treats of the accomplish- 
ment of the various proposals and action thereon. 
Under the heading, “A Preliminary Reconnaissance of 
Matters That May Come Before the Third Hague Con- 
ference,” the committee treats of the character of the 
conference itself and of the relative situation of Anglo- 
American interests before the conference. The diffi- 
culties involved in the question of representation is 
shown still to be serious. 

The committee conceives that there are only two 
measures looking directly to the establishment of world 
peace—the limitation or reduction of armaments and 
military budgets and the establishment of an interna- 
tional police. Properly giving to Russia the credit for 
launching a program for the limitation of armaments, 
the committee sees but three ways for bringing this 
limitation to pass: First, by limiting armaments or 
budgets by fixing a standard which is beyond the present 
efficiency ; second, by fixing the standard of armaments 
or budgets at the present efficiency; third, by fixing the 
standard of armaments or budgets below the present 
efficiency. The committee firmly believes that the whole 
subject should be taken up at the next conference, but 
feels that little need be expected because of the recent 
war experience in the Balkans and of the marked in- 
crease in armaments and budgets by most of the leading 
nations of the world. The establishment of an inter- 
national police can mean nothing except the establish- 
ment ef peace by force. Such an organization would 
aim at the enforcement of arbitral awards, the enforce- 
ment of the general principles of international law, the 
prevention of war, the prevention of civil wars, or the 
enforcement of obligatory arbitration. The committee 
feels that any attempt to establish an international 
police would be met with insuperable difficulties, and 
that the project is impracticable. It takes the same 
attitude toward the plan of the “economic boycott.” 

Under the heading, “Measures Indirectly Relating to 
the Abolition of War,” the committee presents a study 
of “good offices and mediation,” of “international com- 
missions of inquiry,” and of “arbitration.” While it is 
difficult to distinguish between “measures looking 
directly to the establishment of world peace” and “‘meas- 
ures indirectly relating to the abolition of war,” the 
report does not lead us to quibble over such details. 
Where there is so much that is good, we cannot bring 
ourselves even to ask why there is no distinction made 
between “good offices,” “mediation,” and “friendly 
composition.” The committee evidently believes in all 
of these, and that they should be brought to the atten- 
tion of the next conference. “International commis- 
sions of inquiry” are recognized as hopeful and prac- 
tical. The committee is not over-impressed by the ad- 
vance made in the plan proposed by the Wilson admin- 
istration. 

But when it comes to “arbitration,” the committee 
is evidently a unit in agreeing that there is some- 
thing important yet to be done. It recommends spe- 
cifically the importance of amending the Pacific Set- 
tlement Convention of the previous conferences. It 
suggests changes in Article 45 of that convention, 
that there may be a greater assurance of an impar- 
tial umpire. Rules governing pleadings, cases, counter 
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cases, and replies should be clarified and strength- 
ened. The position of the plaintiff before the court, 
the’ order of oral arguments, the questioning by the 
tribunals, and other matters need careful study. The 
committee is inclined to agree that there is now no 
permanent court of arbitral justice—that there is only 
a permanent panel of judges. Granting that England, 
Germany, France, and the United States may have 
secretly agreed to constitute such a court, in accordance 
with the plan of Article 15 of the convention organizing 
the international prize court, as soon as the interna- 
tional prize court is set up and enough States have ad- 
hered to provide eighteen judges, yet the committee has 
little hope that such a court can be effectively organized 
until certain rules and questions have been studied and 
settled. For example, there is here also the question 
of representation, the larger powers insisting upon an 
actual majority of the judges, the smaller powers upon 
equality. Again, the question of expense is a serious 
question because the smaller cases, which constitute the 
majority, often involve amounts in controversy less 
than $50,000. To try a case before a court of The 
Hague would involve all of this, and probably more. 
Then, too, there remains the suspicion, amounting al- 
most to a fear, that a case tried so far from the local 
conditions cannot possibly receive a fair hearing. 

Because of these difficulties, the committee suggests 
a series of courts. For example, each country might 
well appoint a judge who would serve as an adviser of 
the foreign office on the legal merits of international 
cases—indeed, who might hear cases of a minor nature, 
the principals involved understanding, of course, that 
they have the right of appeal. In addition, there might 
be a series of judicial circuits from fifteen to eighteen 
in number, a judge presiding over a court in each cir- 
cuit, the court to sit in the defendant’s country. These 
circuit courts would localize the arbitration, reduce the 
cost, and minimize the fear that the hearing would not 
be impartial. It is suggested that the circuit court 
might be final in certain classes of cases. Above this 
it is suggested that there might well be a “Hague 
Court” made up of circuit judges of the different cir- 
cuits with appellate jurisdiction and original jurisdic- 
tion also in certain larger cases. Over this there might 
be a fourth court—a court of appeals or a “Court of 
the Nations,” where every nation might be represented 
by a judge if the smaller powers should insist. 

The committee believes that the permanent court of 
arbitration is important, that it is possible of attain- 
ment, that it should be thoroughly studied and evolved. 
The committee believes, further, in the principle of 
compulsory arbitration, and that the next convention 
might well pave the way for the practical adoption of 
such a principle. 

There are ten pages devoted to the system of organi- 
zation and procedure of the conference itself, and sevy- 
eral pages devoted to the use of force in the recovery of 
contract debts. The rest of the report is devoted to the 
measures looking to the limitation of injuries and losses 
suffered by reason of war. ©, 





It is more glorious to slay war with the word than 
men with the sword. —Saint Augustine. 
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The Meeting of the Board of Directors 
of the American Peace Society. 


The semi-annual meeting of the board of directors 
of the American Peace Society was held at the Hotel 
Raleigh, Washington, D. C., Friday, December 5. Sen- 
ator Theodore E. Burton, president of the society, pre- 
sided at the morning session, and Dr. William I. Hull 
at the afternoon session. The report of the executive 
committee, the finances of the society, and other details 
engaged the attention of the morning session. ‘The 
committee appointed by the chairman of the executive 
committee to study the function of the board of direc- 
tors of the American Peace Society as a National Peace 
Council submitted its report, which was unanimously 
adopted. ‘The report reads: 


“After mature deliberation, the committee feels that the 
board of directors of the American Peace Society is, by 
virtue of its organization, essentially a National Peace 
Council; that as such it should be developed in scope and 
efficiency as time and circumstances permit. The committee 
recommends that all suggestions looking toward such a de- 
velopment be sent to the executive committee of the Amer- 
ican Peace Society at the earliest possible time.” 


It was the unanimous opinion of the directors, ex- 
pressed at the afternoon session, that there should be 
an appropriate celebration in 1915 of the one hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of the peace movement. It 
was voted that a committee be appointed by the execu- 
tive committee from the board of directors to take into 
consideration the general plan for such a celebration. 

Dr. J. W. Van Kirk, of Youngstown, Ohio, presented 
a peace flag to the society, which was accepted with a 
vote of thanks. 

The following resolutions were adopted: 


A Common Program of Work. 


Resolved, That the following program of work be adopted 
by the board of directors of the American Peace Society, 
and that it be recommended to the constituent branches and 
auxiliaries of the National Society for their adoption in the 
immediate future: 

1. That immediate steps should be taken by our Govern- 
ment to initiate international action for the calling of the 
Third Hague Conference and the creation of an international 
committee to prepare the program of the conference. 

2. That the United States should offer to co-operate in the 
plan proposed by the First Lord of the British Admiralty 
in his proposal for an International Naval Holiday, which 
is to call a halt of a year in the construction of new battle 
ships, which proposition has been endorsed and broadened 
by the recent recommendation of the Secretary of the Navy. 

3. That the United States should repeal the clause in the 
Panama Canal act exempting American coastwise shipping 
from the payment of tolls, or refer the dispute to arbitration. 

4. That there should be a prompt renewal in their orig- 
inal, or in an improved form, of our arbitration treaties 
with Great Britain and all other nations in cases in which 
such treaties have expired. 


Other Resolutions. 


1. The directors of the American Peace Society, at their 
meeting in Washington, D. C., December 5, 1913, desire to 
express their deep gratitude to the President of the United 
States for his strong declaration at the forefront of his re- 
cent message to Congress in behalf of international peace 
and arbitration, and especially do we endorse his earnest 
request for the prompt ratification of the treaties of arbitra- 
tion now awaiting renewal by the Senate. 

2. We also express our profound satisfaction in the pro- 
posal of the Secretary of the Navy, broadening the recent 
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proposal of the First Lord of the British Admiralty, for in- 
ternational action in behalf of the joint limitation of the 
present. moustrous naval armaweuts and expenditures of the 
hatious. 

3. We also desire to record our warm and grateful ap- 
proval of the plun proposed by the present administration 
for the creation, by treaty, of international commissions of 
inquiry with the various nations of the world. 

4. The directors of the American Peace Society express 
their grateiul appreciation of the action of Congress at the 
last two sessious in the reduction of our battleship program, 
and we express the hope that this advanced and courageous 
policy will be maintained. 

5. Whereas the maintenance of honorable peace between 
Great Britain and the United States for one hundred years, 
in spite of the bitter autagonism prevailing after the san- 
guinury wars of the Revolution and of 1812, and the many 
causes tor friction which have since arisen, is a striking 
object-lesson of the practicability of peace through justice, 
eveu under diflicult circumstances, and of the benefits aris- 
ing thereitrom; and whereas this century of peace is a fact 
of immense importance as a concrete illustration of what 
might result trom the universal adoption of judicial settle- 
meut of disputes between nations, and is worthy of fitting 
columemMorution : 

Resolved, that the board of directors of the American 
Peace Society do hereby express their cordial sympathy 
with the movement for the appropriate celebration of the 
one hundredth anniversary of the signing of the Treaty of 
Glent, and do hereby request its executive committee to em- 
plasize in the program of the society’s annual meeting the 
locul celebrution of one hundred years of peace, and do 
hereby urge its constituent branches to take an active part, 
in co-operation with the national and local committees, of 
the proposed commemoration, to the end that the celebration 
may give added force to the movement tor the settlement of 
all international differences by a court of justice. 


——r0@er 


Picture-makers and War-makers. 
By William c. Allen. 


The writer, while abroad during the summer of 1913, 
was so profoundly impressed with the psychological ef- 
fect produced by the illustrated press of England in 
aiding to develop and extend the fever of militarism, 
which has that country within its grasp, that he pur- 
chased at random a typical copy of the popular weekly, 
Lhe lilustrated London News, July 26, 1913, with the 
view of writing it up. Here is the result: 

At the rear of this number, and mixed with adver- 
tisements, are six one-half pages devoted to various 
subjects. These one-half pages, because of their un- 
imporiant and inconspicuous position, need not be ana- 
lyzed here, but the illustrations include a picture of the 
German Army Air-Ship Cruiser No. 1. We will, how- 
ever, consider the character of the pictures on the prom- 
inent pages of this number. 

All the space in eleven of the full pages that contain 
no advertisements is devoted to military suggestions or 
to the exploiting of the army and navy. ‘Two others 
are largely so utilized. Two more also contain some 
picture or reference of a similar character. In con- 
trast with the above fifteen full pages that have no ad- 
vertisements, only ten are discovered that do not in some 
degree suggest militarism or explain the latest scientific 
methods of preparing to kill men. 

This magnificent advertiser on behalf of the “War 
Traders” poses as a family magazine for Christian Eng- 
land! The frontispiece has a full-page picture of a 
dreadnaught “bunkering” in the open sea. 

The next pictorial page is a fully illustrated one, and 
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exhibits “Naval Maneuvers on Land” and “hand-worked 
battleships,” showing an ingenious method of training 
officers and men in fleet evolutions adopted by the New 
York Naval Militia. This is interesting to those en- 
gaged in the naval profession, and also helps to suggest 
to the British people that other countries are making 
great strides in naval affairs, and that it is necessary 
for England to further lavish money in competition. 

The third page displays the portraits of five men, 
four of whom are army officials and one a scientist. On 
this page is an article by G. K. Chesterton, who, while 
writing on the subject of cranks, says: 

“Now, I say it is a crime to tell a child that mili- 
tarism is a crime. It is giving the child a false con- 
science at the very time when the conscience is most 
direct and most realistic. * * * To tell a child 
that militarism is a crime appears to me to be simply a 
wicked act,” ete. 

The fourth page is full of illustrations, most of which 
are devoted to showing the horrors of war and exhibit- 
ing “some of the worst atrocities of which the Bul- 
garians are accused.” A picture of one ruined town is 
supplemented by the comment: “We believe absolutely 
that at least 470 villagers have been killed or burnt 
alive in this town alone.” It is an interesting coinci- 
dence that this page containing various pictures that 
comment and exhibit the horrors of war exactly faces 
the above-mentioned statement on the third page that 
“it is a crime to tell a child that militarism is a crime.” 

The fifth and sixth pictorial pages of this family 
magazine have on them a double-paged picture repre- 
senting the Restoration by George V of a Ceremony 
Installing Knights of the Bath, which ceremony had 
just previously been celebrated in Westminster Abbey. 
This big picture indicates the dramatic moment when 
the Great Master and Knights of the Order offered 
their swords to the altar, and when the Dean restored 
his sword to the Great Master with this admonition: “‘] 
exhort and admonish you to use your sword to the Glory 
of God, the Defense of the Gospel, the Maintenance of 
your Sovereign’s Right and Honor, and of all Equity 
and Justice, to the utmost of your Power.” We all un- 
derstand that this exhortation means that only the 
British nation and government are to exercise their 
right as judges as to what constitutes the “Glory of 
God,” ete., and if deemed necessary are to use their 
swords against other nations who, with equal sincerity, 
may invoke the help of God and the clerical blessing. 

The next, being the seventh, illustrated page is also 
full of numerous pictures depicting scenes connected 
with the Bulgarian war. The first shows the Servian 
General Tankowitsch leaving Ishtip Cathedral with his 
staff after the Thanksgiving service celebrating the re- 
capture of Ishtip. No doubt, if the Servian general’s 
Bulgarian opponent had succeeded in retaining this 
city, he and his staff would have been the men to have 
given Almighty God their most profound thanks, be- 
cause they had been able to kill enough Servians to 
hold it. 

The eighth pictorial page is actually not directly 
devoted to militarism, and to a sane person should be 
one of joy. There are four illustrations portraying the 
royal garden party to the teachers of the United King- 
dom at Buckingham Palace. Only one of these pictures 
carries with it a military suggestion. It is entitled, 
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“Representatives of Education, War, and Religion.” It 
represents Colonel Seely, the Secretary of State for 
War, Dr. MacNamara, and the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury conversing together. It is very suggestive as 
showing how, under monarchial institutions, educa- 
tion, war, and the religion of Jesus can be considered 
as being in close relations with each other. 

Now, for a wonder, we pass four illustrated pages 
without finding any references to the military, one 
being a beautiful sepia portrait. These are imme- 
diately succeeded by the following: 

Two full illustrated pages are devoted entirely to 
preparations for war, and particularly refer to the Ad- 
miralty’s decision to use oil, instead of coal, as a fuel. 
Among them are pictures showing how the Admiralty 
stores oil at its great reservoirs at Port Victoria. It 
is hard to believe that the Creator intended his boun- 
ties to be thus diverted from the useful channels of 
peace and enlightenment. One of these eight pictures 
refers to the exhausting labors in the stoke-hole of a 
coal-burning warship. Another exhibits a ship without 
a funnel, with a clear deck, in time of action; and the 
sea fight with all its “glory” is on. 

The succeeding page is given over to three scenes in 
Afghanistan and central Asia, with an account of that 
part of the world; but even this article has references 
to some of the military expeditions which have pene- 
trated those distant lands. 

The next page has one full illustration: “A Gate of 
an Empire: Ali Masjid—A Fort in the Khyber Pass,” 
showing where Nadir Shah rode through after the sack 
of Delhi, and referring to the belief that this fort “is 
one of the most interesting strategic posts in the whole 
Empire.” 

Our next two pages are also covered with pictures 
connected with war. One shows the “Royal Interest 
in Roumanian Troops,” and King Charles inspecting 
his men before their going to the front. The King has 
been “snapped” walking by his soldiers, who lie on their 
stomachs during his inspection. Truly it would seem 
as if men, like the lower beasts of the field, craw] on 
their bellies when preparing to kill their fellows. 

Opposite the above is a full-page picture represent- 
ing the King of Greece sitting in an easy chair and giv- 
ing instructions to an officer of artillery. He looks 
very grand sitting there in comfort and safety. A com- 
ment underneath this picture quotes his Majesty as 
follows: “Protest in my name to the representatives of 
the civilized powers against these monsters in human 
form, and declare before the whole civilized world that 
I shall be compelled to take vengeance in order to in- 
spire terror into these monsters (the Bulgarian troops) 
and to make them reflect before they commit any more 
such crimes, which surpass in horror those committed 
during the incursions of the barbarians.” It is only 
fair to add that the King of Bulgaria has also made 
apparently just as well supported and atrocious charges 
against his foes. 

The next five illustrated pages grant us a respite 
from the predominant and horribly suggestive character- 
istics of this family magazine. Within them there is 
only one unobtrusive reference to war, viz., a portrait 
of Earl Loreburn, who is referred to as author of the 
new book, “Capture at Sea.” The next page is a large 
sepia reproduction of Verestchagin’s “Before Moscow,” 
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representing the fateful moment when Napoleon, gazing 
upon the city, prepares for its occupation. The Em- 
peror, with hands behind his back, stands holding a 
telescope, surrounded by his generals, and contem- 
plating the city which, through fire and sword, he has 
just reached. Is this scene simply intended to quicken 
the imagination of the children of England? 

The armament manufacturers—who of all people are 
thoroughly cosmopolitan, and who are without any pa- 
triotism toward any one nation, because they make 
money by setting different nations by the ears and 
manufacturing for all—must rejoice at such advertis- 
ing of their trade as is herein depicted. One wonders 
if these manufacturers hold stock in the great British 
periodicals that thus assist them; or if the owners of 
these publications are shareholders in the syndicates 
whose wares they thus exploit week by week? After 
the amazing revelations that have recently been made, 
we may well conjecture that the Christian sentiment, 
business common sense, and sane family thought of 
England are being poisoned at the fountain-head that 
the dividends of war-breeders may be enhanced. 

Whether there be collusion between the illustrated 
press and armament manufacturers or not, the fact that 
taxes are being rapidly increased and that the people’s 
assets are gradually being transferred to the coffers of 
the war traders is, after all, only a secondary matter. 
Far more damaging is the unholy spirit of fear and the 
continued thought of preparation for wholesale slaugh- 
ter which are thus fostered in family and business life. 

In contrast with the above magazine is Life, of New 
York city, which recently devoted a whole number to 
depicting the futility and folly of war. One of the 
many telling pictures is that of a stalwart officer ten- 
derly parting from his little daughter, who, as she tip- 
toes on a chair to embrace him, asks, “Daddy, are you 
going to kill some other little girl’s father?” 

San JOsE, CALIFORNIA. 


—__—_—_»-¢ e—————————_ 


The three following facts will be of interest to paci- 
fists. Due to the recrudescence of war talk in Europe, 
the Krupps have increased their dividends from twelve 
to fourteen per cent during the last year. Notwith- 
standing the enormous cost of oil as compared with 
coal for fuel, England’s new dreadnaught, “The Queen 
Elizabeth,” is designed to burn oil at the behest of the 
great oil interests of the Empire. Finally our own 
country is supplying armor for the Japanese cruiser 
“Haruna” at $406.35 a ton, while our own new battle- 
ship No. 39 will cost us for armor-plate from $440 to 
$504 a ton. One is left to draw one’s own conclusions 
from such interesting data. 


Bavaria, the second largest State of the German 
Empire, is opposed to the additional military burdens 
recently imposed. The Premier, Baron Georg F. von 
Hertling, recently declared: “There must be a pause 
in armaments; the German people are not in a position 
to bear further burdens of this nature.” The Imperial 
Government informed the federated States last spring 
that it could not assume responsibility for the protec- 
tion of the Empire unless the military augmentation 
was agreed to. Bavaria felt bound, under such con- 
ditions, to give her assent. The opposition to the pro- 
gram as a program, however, is very real. 
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International Organization of Commu- 
nications to the Press by 


Peace Societies.* 
By Lucien Le Foyer, formerly Deputy for Paris. 


We can scarcely hope that the general press will open 
its columns to us every time that we desire for the ex- 
planation of pacifist teaching—even for free contro- 
versies on actual events. We cannot dream of “convert- 
ing” the general press. We cannot make important 
journals into free platforms for the education of public 
opinion. 

The opening by which, it would seem, we can enter 
important papers—and all the leading papers, even the 
most hostile—is “information.” The papers of today 
receive all kinds of information, even of disinterested 
origin and having a beneficial object in view. News 
transmitted by the agencies penetrates everywhere. The 
doors of newspaper offices are the holes dug for the tele- 
phone and telegraph wires. 

The universal peace congresses have several times dis- 
cussed this question of the transmission and communi- 
cation to the press of news relating to peace and war. 
It has been generally agreed that it would be a very 
important piece of work, in order to dissipate certain 
dangerous misunderstandings among nations, to correct 
erroneous or one-sided statements put forward by gov- 
ernments or agencies in their pay, or of financial groups, 
and to make known the true feelings of the populations. 

But it has appeared that the theoretical solutions 
hitherto discussed have not been found susceptible of 
practical application; for it is undeniable that this 
part of the international organization of pacifism is 
still very insufficient and rudimentary. 

The creation of a pacifist agency has been suggested, 
charged with the duty of collecting news relating to in- 
ternational events and telegraphing it to the press. 

Such an institution would be excellent in every way, 
but it would require considerable capital to be able to 
compete with the other agencies. 

Is there not another solution of the problem? Yes— 
at least to a considerable degree. And this solution is 
the subject of the present proposal. 

However great and legitimate may be our desire to 
create a new pacifist organ, let us first make use of those 
that we already possess. 

The peace societies have not yet organized among 
themselves the international service of communications 
to the press. 

The peace societies have scarcely begun, in their re- 
spective countries, to organize national communications 
to the press on better lines. We are not in a position 
to judge how far that service has been successful abroad. 
But we ought to remember that in France, in spite of 
important improvements brought about by the perma- 
nent delegation, we have thought it useful to put the 
question of the relations of pacifism and the press on the 
program of several national peace congresses. 

Now, it is more necessary—and perhaps easier—to 
organize the international service of communications to 
the press. Is not the international domain properly 
our own? What it is important to get inserted in the 
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papers is not so much the propagandist efforts of peace 
societies here and there as information calculated to 
prevent or solve international disputes. 

More than that, news of foreign origin has more 
chance of being accepted by the agencies and news- 
papers. The press is fond of news coming from a dis- 
tance—or which has the appearance of coming from a 
distance. There is.a French proverb which says: “He 
who comes from afar makes the best liar.” Falsehood 
has too long benefited by the credit enjoyed by news 
coming from abroad; it is high time that the truth got 
some of the advantage. 


The Present Condition. 


At the present time, what outlines of the international 
organizations of communications to the press can be 
discovered ? 

We are employing, it would seem, four kinds of pro- 
cedure : 

There is first the exchange of private correspondence, 
by which pacifists inform each other from one country 
to another. But this method, however useful it may be, 
is slow, and only gives a limited circulation to news; it 
implies that the information thus transmitted will be 
subsequently communicated to the press by the receiver 
of the letter; but that is to state the problem, not to 
solve it. 

We have our special reviews; and the Berne Bureau, 
in making an abstract of them, has had the admirable 
idea of adding to it a list of organs of all kinds which 
have given their adhesion to the peace movement. But 
this list is singularly inadequate, as the number of re- 
views and journals that can properly be called pacifist 
is unfortunately too limited; and it is the general press 
that we ought to aim at reaching. 

The Berne Bureau publishes a review which is a valua- 
ble intermediary. But it is a monthly—that is to 
say, often too late for the cireumstances—and there is 
no chance of getting anything inserted in important 
papers that has already appeared in a periodical sent to 
the public; papers only print what comes from their 
“special correspondents” or is sent to them by the agen- 
cies ; neither of these directly address the public. 

It comes to this, that telegrams, addresses, or appeals 
have been exchanged between the peace societies of dif- 
ferent countries on the occasion of an event of interna- 
tional importance, then communicated to the press by 
the same people who had taken the initiative—as was 
done in difficult circumstances by Dr. A. Richter in 
Germany, and in France by M. Frédéric Passy and the 
writer of these lines, or more recently the German Peace 
Society and the permanent delegation of the French 
Peace Society themselves. But these interventions have 
an exceptional character, and, like the exchange of let- 
ters, involve without solving the question of communi- 
cation to the press of the various countries interested. 

We must, then, develop these outlines of international 
organization. There should be substituted for them a 
regular, complete, and permanent service. 


The Organization to Be Established. 


The international organization of communications to 
the press can, in our view, be realized at once by the 
adoption of this twofold method : 
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1. The peace societies should make a practice of send- 
ing direct to the peace societies of other countries—or 
at least to the central organs of the peace societies of 
each country—important and urgent news concerning 
peace and war, and of a kind calculated to correct and 
complete the news furnished by the agencies to the ordi- 
nary papers—whenever it is important to enlighten or 
undeceive public opinion. On the other hand, the peace 
societies should take in hand the measures necessary to 
insure the communication of such information to the 
press of their respective countries. 

Let us dispose of any wrong interpretation of our 
idea. We are not concerned with instructing peace 
societies to dispense with the Berne Bureau as an inter- 
mediary. But we want to provide a means of rapid 
transmission of pressing news, to avoid a supplementary 
stage and a loss of time, in all cases where recourse to 
the “peace movement” is insufficient.: And if this 
method relieves the Berne Bureau a little, so much the 
better ! 

It is evident that most frequently—even at times 
when diplomatic clouds have gathered over two coun- 
tries and when it is important to warn the public opin- 
ion of the world—a peace society, however well organ- 
ized and however rich, cannot dream of sending tele- 
grams to the numerous peace societies which exist in 
the various civilized countries. 

In practice, then, we see this service of news taking 
the following form: letters—more frequently than tele- 
grams-—addressed not to all the peace societies, but to 
the central organizations which represent them in each 
country. 

The great international postal services are so rapid 
that in the majority of circumstances a letter will carry 
useful information quickly enough. The society receiv- 
ing it can transmit it to the press as though it had been 
received by telegram. Let no one be anxious 
on this point! More than once it has happened to the 
writer of these lines to send notes containing informa- 
tion from abroad to the leading papers—and without 
pretending that they had been received by telegraph. 
: On the following day he has discovered the 
notes in the papers with words: “From our Brussels 
correspondent” or “We have received a telegram from 
Berlin. — 

In most countries at the present time the peace socie- 
ties have established a central national organization. 
And where they have not yet formed one, it is of great 
importance—especially for the object we are consider- 
ing—that one should be created. In France there is 
the permanent delegation, in England the national 
council, in Switzerland the presidential section of the 
Swiss Peace Society, etc. Under one form or another, 
there is a group which assumes the function of inter- 
mediary between foreign countries and the national 
peace societies. It is a long time since our friend Moch 
maintained and proved the utility of a French peace 
bureau, a kind of principal—but not exclusive !—corre- 
spondent of the Berne Bureau. This rdéle of inter- 
mediary, this function of simplification, is indispensable 
when we are concerned with a task demanding such 
rapidity as the international transmission of news. 

Thus the central group, the representative national 
organization of the peace societies of one country, will 
telegraph or write, when there is need of it, to the anal- 
ogous group in another country or to similar groups in 
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several other countries; and these will charge them- 
selves with the transmission, in a suitable form, of the 
information received to the press of their respective 
countries. 

Such is the first element of the organization. 

2. The peace societies—especially their central 
groups—should get into communication with the corre- 
spondents of the foreign agencies and papers residing 
in their own countries, and should send direct to the 
oltice of the agencies and leading papers of other nations 
abroad information, notes, etc., likely to be inserted. 

The double current of information which should be 
established internationally can thus be seen, the one 
going from pacifists to pacifists, the other from pacifists 
to the agencies and papers. 

We certainly do not say that the pacifists up to now 
have never had relations with correspondents or direct- 
ors of the leading agencies and papers. But we believe 
that these relations have only existed because of personal 
friendship, and that a systematic, general, international 
effort in this direction has never been tried. 

To what extent are the most active and best informed 
among us familiar with the names, addresses, and the 
cast of mind of the correspondents of agencies and the 
leading foreign papers who live in the same town as our- 
selves? Which of our Parisian colleagues is capable 
of preparing such a list without a large number of omis- 
sions’ ‘There are the press annuals, often inaccurate 
and incomplete, which only give insufficient informa- 
tion on the respective worth of agencies and journals, 
which above all do not give any information on the 
ideas of the men who direct them, nor any means of en- 
tering into personal relations with them. It would be 
of enormous value if an English, German, or Swedish 
pacifist, for instance, knowing the working and tenden- 
cies of the agencies and leading papers of his country, 
could compare his information with that possessed by a 
French pacifist on the Paris correspondents of the same 
papers or the same agencies, and vice versa. By unit- 
ing, completing, and co-ordinating the data which we 
might have concerning the press, we should increase our 
influence to an enormous extent. 

The pacifists in general are—it must be admitted— 
still less well informed on the leading papers and agen- 
cies of foreign countries than on the names of those of 
their directors or editors who might be, or already are, 
well disposed toward our ideas. One could not easily 
appreciate what the intervention of a foreign group 
might be on an agency or journal. It is possible that 
it might be mistrusted and would not be inserted; it is 
possible that from mere curiosity “ad titre documen- 
taire,” or to show that information was possessed which 
another journal did not possess, it might be inserted in 
a good position, especially if owing to information fur- 
nished by the pacifists of the town in question the jour- 
nal were well chosen. That is a path, it seems to us, 
which may perhaps lead us a long way. If certain 
pacifist groups or individuals could thus become, in a 
progressive way, occasional correspondents of certain 
important papers abroad we might see our activity strik- 
ingly increased. 

It would then be of the greatest interest that a very 
wide inquiry be opened with the view of making known 
which are, in the chief towns of the different countries, 
the various agencies and journals, and in each of those 
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establishments the men who would welcome information 
sent by the peace societies of the same country acting 
as intermediaries, or sent direct by the peace societies 
of other countries. Such an inquiry would also furnish 
indications of local journalistic custom and on the best 
way of proceeding in order to obtain insertion. 

Nobody is more qualified to recommend or decide on 
the institution of such an inquiry, essentially interna- 
tional in character, than a universal peace congress. 

The elements and results of this preliminary inquiry 
could be collected at Berne and published in “The Peace 
Movement,” in order that the peace societies might ob- 
tain the information that interested them. If certain 
information appeared to be of a confidential character 


(for example, indications relating to ’ | outlook 
of directors or editors of papers an¢ ies), they 
could be sent to the peace societies by the . ne Bureau 


under cover or in the form of circulars. One can also 
imagine the peace societies at once applying the prin- 
ciples recommended here by communicating direct any 
information they possess concerning agencies and news- 
papers. 

Conclusions. 


The Hague Congress would then, in our opinion, do 
excellent work by examining, discussing, if need be com- 
pleting, the present proposal, and by adopting the fol- 
lowing resolutions: 

1. The congress invites the peace societies, and espe- 
cially their representative and central organizations (the 
formation of which should be encouraged), to circulate 
mutually and directly information intended for the gen- 
eral press, with the view of insuring the insertion of 
these communications in the correspondence of the agen- 
cies or in the leading journals of their respective coun- 
tries. 

2. The congress invites the peace societies to send 
information to the Berne Bureau, in order that the latter 
may collect, co-ordinate, and distribute it to the socie- 
ties in a tabulated form; on the one hand, information 
concerning the correspondents of foreign agencies and 
journals residing in the town or country where the soci- 
ety exists, and their personal attitude toward pacifism ; 
on the other hand, information concerning the tele- 
graphic agencies and leading papers in their respective 
countries, as well as the opinions and tendencies of their 
directors and editors. If this inquiry were not directed 
and centralized by the Berne Bureau, the congress might 
invite the peace societies to communicate direct all kinds 
of useful information to each other. 





The Peace Movement and the Press.* 
By Alfred H. Fried. 


What we are mainly agitating for today is to win over 
the press and to combat the mischievous tendencies of 
certain of its organs. What is needed more than any- 
thing else, if international organization is to make rapid 
progress, is that a change should be effected in public 
opinion, and that men’s minds should be educated. 
Now, the best and the most practical, but happily not 
the only, way of bringing this about is through the me- 





*A& paper read before the Twentieth Universal Peace Con- 
greas at The Hague, August 17-24, 1913. 
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dium of the columns of the daily papers. To lessen the 
risk of disputes arising between nations, and as far as 
possible to enable armed collisions to be avoided in fu- 
ture, it is necessary to counteract the ill effects of the 
hatred and misunderstanding disseminated by certain 
daily papers, with their habit of constant exaggeration. 
This has long been recognized by pacifists, who, ever 
since the peace movement has been organized, have been 
striving with this end in view. As long ago as 1843, 
indeed, that is seventy years since, the first International 
Peace Congress, which met in London, went thoroughly 
into this problem of the press. 

The matter has since become still more urgent. The 
enormous improvement in journalistic methods has 
caused the réle of the press in public life to attain the 
very first importance, and has greatly increased its influ- 
ence on the mass of the people in general. Modern 
journalistic methods have shed much light on the life 
of the world today, and as a consequence they have like- 
wise caused shadows to become visible. 
which news is transmitted has made the world smaller, 
and has brought the most distant countries nearer to us 
than were the outlying provinces of our native lands in 
the days of our grandfathers. This is the good side of 
modern methods of news-gathering. The bad side is 
that, with so many events happening in all quarters of 
the globe, it is only the most striking—in other words, 
the abnormal—occurrences which are reported, while the 
ordinary, every-day life of foreign peoples passes un- 
noticed in the crush of events one upon another. The 
educated man will be able to fill in the blanks for him- 
self, and will likewise understand why news should be 
transmitted as it is; but the great mass of mankind, 
who are now able to read the newspapers for themselves, 
but who are incapable of interpreting them aright, must 
necessarily, owing to all these announcements of extra- 
ordinary events and exceptional happenings, form a con- 
ception of the world and its inhabitants which is not 
far removed from a caricature. Consequently they are 
led to despise and misjudge foreign nations and their 
institutions. To exploit such men when it is desired to 
dispose them favorably to a war is naturally an easy 
task for irresponsible individuals.. Unfortunately it can- 
not be denied that the citizen of the twentieth century is 
less well informed about his contemporaries and their 
institutions than was the citizen of the eighteenth or 
seventeenth century, who imbibed his conceptions of 
other nations only from the faithful descriptions of men 
who wrote from actual personal observation, or from 
accounts of travels which dealt with the every-day life 
of the men of other countries, giving to extraordinary 
events and sensational occurrences only that back place 
which is al] to which they are really entitled. 

Despite the enormous development of facilities for 
travel, those belonging to different nations know one an- 
other only through the medium of the press. It is but 
a very small proportion who have an opportunity of be- 
coming acquainted first-hand with peoples and countries 
other than their own. The rest derive their information 
from the newspapers. Thus the press has become the 
most important means of intercourse, putting forward 
as it does opinions and points of view which spread with 
lightning rapidity throughout the entire world. 

The principles, however, by which the press today is 
guided are not so lofty as they should be in view of its 
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preponderating influence. In most cases the newspaper 
is a business concern, like any other. It is intended 
either to afford a livelihood to its publisher or to further 
the interests of a certain set of people who desire by its 
means to influence public opinion. All the news and 
statements published are regulated by what are as a 
general rule material considerations, and nothing ap- 
pears in the paper except what it is to the interest of its 
proprietor to allow to appear. All else is passed over in 
silence or, what is still worse, it is “twisted.” The point 
of view of the average man is thus very largely domi- 
nated by the interests of a small number of individuals 
who happen to have captured the newspaper business. 

In the most highly civilized countries a press no doubt 
already exists which is conscious of its high mission, and 
which has no need to pander to the people or to serve 
debased interests. The number of such organs, how- 
ever, is smaller than it ought to be from the point of 
view of progress, and their influence upon the masses 
is lessened owing to the overweening number of news- 
papers which do pander to the mob, and to the worst in- 
stincts of that mob. It is they which accustom the 
people to sensationalism, and hence it is that the papers 
with the largest circulation and which pay best are just 
those which satisfy this artificially created and main- 
tained lust for sensation. 

Hence it is that the overwhelming majority of news- 
papers in every land, and just those which circulate 
most widely, and are eagerly devoured by millions of 
readers, have no interest in furthering civilization in 
general nor in assisting the peaceful development of na- 
tions, but only in outvieing their competitors by pub- 
lishing the most sensational news possible, and thus at- 
taining the largest circulation. 

The results of such methods are in the highest degree 
prejudicial. Firstly, millions of readers know nothing 
of the great advance in civilization constantly going on, 
for about anything which goes on so slowly and quietly 
there is nothing sensational. 

Secondly, they make up for what they do not learn 
about the advance of civilization by what they do learn 
about the consequences of crime, deeds of violence, and 
disturbances generally. Thus they gradually acquire 
the false notion that the world is full of criminals and 
is under the dominion of force alone. 

Thirdly, owing to the great rapidity with which news 
is transmitted, by reason of the keenness of competition. 
it is often inaccurate and always gives a wrong idea of 
what has really occurred. 

Fourthly, such news very frequently does not at all 
correspond to facts, being, in short, invented. Once, 
however, it has been published in the popular press, it 
becomes firmly rooted in men’s minds, and things which 
have never taken place thus continue to be looked upon 
as having actually happened, in spite of their being 
denied by respectable papers. 

The worst effect produced by this description of news- 
papers is the way in which it hinders the peaceful prog- 
ress of humanity. The aspects of peace being devoid of 
sensation, newspapers for which sensation is the verv 
breath of life have no interest in furthering peace; but. 
on the contrary, they have every interest in setting one 
nation against another, for the mere possibility of a san- 
guinary encounter—be it a war or a revolution—arouses 
curiosity, and millions of readers are at once certain to 
be secured. Hence it is that every event about which 
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there is anything anarchistic or which is capable of 
breeding hatred or causing irritation is narrated with 
the utmost circumstantiality of detail. The most trivial 
circumstance which seems to contain in it the possibility 
of an international dispute is exaggerated and expa- 
tiated upon in such a manner that the reader thinks we 
must be standing on the very brink of war. Newspapers 
which act in this way naturally do nothing to calm down 
feelings in case of serious disputes or to bring about a 
better understanding between disputants. It is to their 
interest to stimulate irritation and egg nations on 
against one another, since the more irritation prevails 
the more flourishing is their business. 

Even if no war has taken place in the leading Euro- 
pean countries for more than forty years, and even if the 
majority of the inhabitants are opposed to war, as indeed 
are the majority of civilized men in general, papers such 
as those to which I have been alluding cannot be pre- 
vented from twice or thrice a year representing a war 
as imminent. The failure of their predictions to come 
true so far appears to have brought no discredit upon 
them, for the man in the street, who is chiefly influenced 
by them, is too short-sighted, and has eyes and ears only 
for the events of the day, having already forgotten what 
happened last week. His memory may be poor, however, 
but his sensibility is very acute, and the hatred which is 
inculcated into him year in and year out becomes after a 
time firmly imbedded in his subconsciousness, so that 
nowadays for the most part he regards the dwellers in 
all countries other than his own as evil-disposed indi- 
viduals of criminal tendencies who may be suspected of 
every villainy. 

In this way the minds of a whole generation are 
poisoned, and newspapers of a certain type become civil- 
ization’s murderers. But it is not alone the giver of the 
poison which can kill a human being who is the mur- 
derer, but also whoever prevents an antidote from being 
administered to the poisoned person while there is yet 
time. Now, this is just what the yellow press does. It 
prevents news from reaching the man in the street which 
might tend to set his mind at rest and enable him to 
form a truer conception of the way in which neighboring 
nations live and have their being. 

It is this passion for sensation and the satisfaction of 
it by stirring up strife among nations which enables so 
crazy a state of things as the armed peace to exist today, 
and renders armed conflict still a possibility. Here is 
a noble work on behalf of civilization for the peace 
movement to fulfill, without doubt the greatest and 
most important work before it. Statesmen have al- 
ready recognized this, and urged the fulfillment of this 
task, for although we find governments making frequent 
use of the press to beat the war-drum for them; al- 
though they are often directly or indirectly the cause of 
rumors of wars, nevertheless we must overlook the fact 
that the militant tactics of certain journals and their 
habit of stirring up strife are very often a cause of 
serious embarrassment to statesmen, who condemn ever 
more and more severely the tactics of the Chauvinist 
press. Al] statesmen, indeed, are not so honest as to ex- 
claim, as did Mr. Winston Churchill, “God preserve us 
from our patriotic press,” or, to call a certain section of 
journalists “the highway robbers of politics and enemies 
of the human race,” as did another British Minister, 
Mr. Harcourt. Nevertheless, cases occur in all coun- 




















tries with ever-increasing frequency in which those re- 
sponsible for the conduct of foreign affairs complain of 
the press making their work so difficult. As long ago as 
1892 Graf Kalnocky, Austro-Hungarian Minister, rec- 
ommended peace societies to direct their attention 
toward the daily press and the news appearing in its col- 
umns. Graf Kalnocky said that “the nerves of the read- 
ing public, and even passions political and national in 
their nature, were affected by the press to such an ex- 
tent as often to cause extreme tension, which the gov- 
ernment had much ado to allay. If,” he continued, 
“peace congresses are concerned with the question of 
peace, I would recommend them to bear this fact con- 
stantly in mind, and to exert their influence for good in 
every country where such things occur.” 


(To be continued) 
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Armaments—Calling a Halt. 


The Friend, London, England, in its issue for Decem- 
ber 5, contains the following illuminating editorial: 

“‘This council views with grave anxiety the continued 
growth in armaments, which, unless checked, must in- 
evitably lead to an increase in taxation. The council ex- 
presses its most earnest hope that, in view of the conspic- 
uous improvement in the relations between Great Britain 
and foreign powers, no opportunity will be lost in contin- 
uing to press forward friendly negotiations with these 
powers in order that an end may be put to suspicion and 
misunderstanding, the most fruitful causes of the disastrous 
rivalry in armaments between the nations of Europe. Fur- 
ther, the council is of opinion that the right of capture of 
private property at sea in time of war should be abolished, 
and also that floating mines should be prohibited, and that 
the Government be urged to support both these proposals at 
the next Hague Conference.’ 


“That the foregoing resolution should be unanimously 
carried last week by the largest gathering of delegates 
at the National Liberal Federation for the past ten years 
is ground for satisfaction; it drew forth a fervent 
‘Thank God! from the president, Sir John Brunner. 
In his able speech in moving the resolution J. Allen 
Baker, M. P., remarked that its terms were mild and 
restrained compared with the strong feeling existing 
among the rank and file of Liberals in the country. Not 
only is there anxiety, but there is positive alarm at the 
proposals foreshadowed in the recent speech of the First 
Lord of the Admiralty. Mr. Baker touched the weakest 
spot in the government’s position when he referred to 
the ‘wicked and senseless naval scare of 1909.2 Admit- 
tedly the country, from the government downwards, was 
gravely misled at that time respecting German naval 
policy. We now know the inner history of that scare, 
and something of the part that firms interested in the 
production of armaments played therein. But the les- 
son is being very slowly learned. ‘What a year ago 
was loudly proclaimed as an ample security against the 
next strongest power must now become, instead of the 
60 per cent then advocated, an 80 per cent, or even a 
100 per cent, superiority.’ Along with this piling up of 
naval expenditure we continue to be assured of the grow- 
ingly friendly relations hetween ourselves and Germany, 
such as have not prevailed between us for years. Pro- 
fession and practice do not harmonize. We agree with 
J. Allen Baker, that a ‘situation of great gravity affect- 
ing the welfare of the nation has arisen, and if any in- 
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crease beyond that arising from the programs already 
sanctioned by the House of Commons is proposed it 
should be refused. The nation was never in a safer 
position, either from its material strength or through 
its friendliness with other great powers. There is none 
that would dream of attacking us unless provoked be- 
yond endurance. On the other hand, they all appre- 
ciate our good offices during the war in the Balkans, 
and desire our friendship.’ 

“How can this extravagance be arrested? J. Allen 
Baker suggested two ways toward amendment: (1) in 
accord with the above resolution, the relinquishment of 
the right of the capture of private property at sea in 
time of war, and (2) a strong personal lead from the 
midst of a powerful nation. The right of capture, he 
pointed out, was of no real value to us, inasmuch as 
under the present international law German commerce 
could easily escape destruction by being transferred by 
railway to neutral ports, and then conveyed in neutral 
bottoms. Thus in a war with Germany we should at 
the best only be able to bring an indirect and very 
slight pressure on them by exercising the right of cap- 
ture, while with our enormous overseas commerce we 
have much more to gain than to lose by abandoning this 
right. Recalling the Premier’s Guildhall question 
whether the time has not come for statesmen and men 
of business to take counsel together to secure a saner 
and more fruitful appropriation of the common re- 
sources of mankind, J. Allen Baker pointed out that 
some country must take the initiative and make the 
proposals, which must find expression from the coun- 
try’s leader. That this is the country to which the 
others would listen, and that our Prime Minister is the 
man to make the proposals, he said, is certain. ‘Surely 
the hour has come.’ ‘If such a step were taken with 
tact, wisdom, courage, and true statesmanship, it would 
be welcomed by many, if not all, the great nations, and 
sooner or later would contribute to the lasting peacc 
and prosperity of the empire and the world.’” 








Book Notices. 


ConsuLAR TREATY RIGHTS AND COMMENTS ON THE 
“Most Favorep NATION” Crausr. Bv Ernest 
Ludwig, Consul for Austria-Hungary, at Cleveland, 
Ohio. The New Werner Co., Akron, Ohio, 1913. 
239 pages. Price, $4.50. 


This book would be more accuratelv entitled if it bore 
the inscription “Consular treaty rights with regard to 
the administration of the estates of deceased aliens.” The 
volume is, in fact, a brief on the point that consuls of 
foreign countries in the United States today have the 
right to “intervene” in the settlement of estates of de- 
ceased citizens of their respective countries, to take 
possession of the property and receive appointment as 
administrators, or to designate the administrators to 
be appointed by the courts. To sustain his thesis the 
author devotes himself to citing State and Federal cases, 
and, in the light thereof, explaining the decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States in the case of 
Rocca vs. Thompson (223 U. S., 317) to show its in- 
applicability to present conditions. 

The remainder of the volume contains suggestive 
notes upon the most-favored nation clause,—both the 
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European and American theories,—the limits of the 
treaty-making power in the United States, and the right 
of the various departments of the Federal Government 
to interpret a treaty, interesting principally as the com- 
ment of a foreigner resident within the United States 
who sees some of the practical results of our theories 
and form of government when the making of a consular 
convention containing the most-favored nation clause 
is at issue. 

As a convenient hand-book for the daily use of con- 
sular officers of foreign countries in the United States, 
the work will no doubt be of value. 


Down AmonG MEN. By Will Levington Comfort. 
George H. Doran Co., New York City. 287 pp. 
$1.25 net. 


The scenes in this new book, by the author of “Rout- 
ledge Rides Alone,” “Fate Knocks at the Door,” and 
other novels, shift from the Philippines during the 
Spanish-American War to Japan, Manchuria, China, 
San Francisco, and New York. The tragedy of mod- 
ern war, the glory of physical courage, and the greater 
glory of service to the poor are some of the themes un- 
folded before us. The philosophy of life runs through 
romantic and adventurous action. There are spread 
before us the activities of a young war correspondent 
who gets a “scoop” on one of the great battles of the 
Russo-Japanese War. There is a love story. Modern 
womanhood is revealed at its best. The final resolution 
to serve humanity, not as a leader, but “down among 
men,” gives the title to the book. 


CHARLES Gorpon AmEs: A SprrituAL AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
With an Epilogue by Alice Ames Winter. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin Company, 1913. 229 pp. $1.25 
net. 


Dr. Charles G. Ames, the story of whose religious ex- 
periences is simply and beautifully told in this volume, 
edited by his daughter, Alice Ames Winter, was in his 
later years actively identified with the peace cause. His 
autobiography, while not of direct interest to our read- 
ers, reveals the inner workings of his soul as he pro- 
gressed “from small prejudices and limited out- 
look into a Christianity broad and sunny, 
sympathetic and practical, spiritual and satisfying.” 
The one outstanding characteristic of Dr. Ames, as we 
knew him, was the genial brotherliness of the man. To 
meet him was a benediction. During the nine years of 
his connection with the board of directors of the Ameri- 
can Peace Society, from 1896 to 1905, and after that 
as a vice-president until the time of his death, he was 
always active, earnest, and sympathetic in promoting 
the cause of the brotherhood of humanity. “It has 
seemed easy and natural,” said he, “to wish it were pos- 
sible to know and salute every man, woman, and child 
in the world, for to me all human affairs have been 
family affairs, and the doctrine of brotherhood has been 
vividly real, though it has often filled me with a certain 
awe in the presence even of the most degraded. What- 
ever hurts another, and especially what hurts a whole 
people, has affected me like a personal hurt.” 

During the last twenty-five years of his life Dr. Ames 
was the minister of the Church of the Disciples in Bos- 
ton, where he succeeded James Freeman Clarke. Dr. 
Edward Everett Hale once said: “Out West somebody 
shakes your hand and says, ‘I am a friend of Dr. Ames.’ 
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Throughout the country he is known and loved. He is 
not a Boston man, nor a Massachusetts man, but an 
American.” His interests were manifold, and he was 
an ardent supporter of all humanitarian causes—aboli- 
tion of slavery, temperance, peace, anti-imperialism and 
woman’s suffrage each claiming his sympathy. 

He was a sturdy opponent of the imperial policy of 
our country in its dealings with the Philippines, and 
never failed to register his protest. “I still wake up 
with a start of horror at the thought of my country’s 
misdoings, but I never lose faith in the Power that 
makes for righteousness.” 





Peace Topics in Current Magazines. 


A number of articles dealing with various subjects 
of interest to those studying the questions of peace and 
arbitration in their present-day relations will be found 
in the recent issues of the magazines. Among the more 
important are the following: 


North American Review, December, 1913: 
The President and Mexico, by the Editor. 
A New Basis Needed for the Monroe Doctrine, by Pro- 
fessor George H. Blakeslee. 
Anglo-Saxon Co-operation and Peace, by August Schvan 


The Hibbert Journal, October, 1913: 
International Morality, by F. W. Leith Ross. 


The Literary Wigest, December 13, 1913: 
Bread or Dreadnoughts for Canada. 


The Saturday Evening Post, December 6, 1913: 
The Day of International Peace, by Theodore E. Bur- 
ton. 


The International Review of Missions, October, 1913: 
The Balkan War and Christian Work Among Moslems, 
by Howard S. Bliss. 


Political Science Quarterly, December, 1913: 
The Balkan Adjustment, by Stephen P. Duggan. 


South Atlantic Quarterly, October, 1913: 
The Federation of the World, by Alfred Hayes. 


Yale Review: 
October, 1913—Earth Hunger, or the Philosophy of 
Landgrabbing, by William Graham Sumner. 
An unpublished address given at Yale in 1897. 
January, 1914—Peace and War in 1913, by Frederick 
Lynch. 


The Homiletic Review, December, 1913: 

The Studies in Social Christianity, edited by Josiah 
Strong, are this month devoted to peace. The open- 
ing article is on the “Foundation of Peace,” and the 
four lessons are entitled Industrial Peace. Inter- 
national Rivalry, International Peace, and the Peace 
of God. 


Review of Reviews for Australasia, September, 1913: 
The Defence Act, by Henry Stead. 


Review of Reviews—London, November, 1913: 
A Programme for the Next Hague Conference. 


The Outlook, December 6, 1913: 
The Panama Canal and the Monroe Doctrine, by Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. 


The Independent: 
November 6—Japan and Panama, by Count Okuma. 
Poem, “The Jingo and the Minstrel,” by 
Nicholas V. Lindsay. 
November 27—The Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace, by Nicholas Murray Butler. 


December 18—The Monroe Doctrine: Its Limitations 
and Implications, by William Howard Taft. 

December 25—American Christianity and Peace, by 
Cardinal Gibbons. 
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International Journal of Ethics, October, 1913: 
Christian Ethics and the Ideal of Nationality, by G. F. 
Barbour. 


Yale Law Journal, November, 1913: 
Progress Toward International 
Elder. 


Accord, by Samuel J. 


Century Magazine, December, 1913: 
Is There a Sound American Policy? By W. 
Shuster. 


Morgan 


Ladies’ Home Journal, December, 1913: 
Peace on Earth, by Jane Addams. 


Constructive Quarterly, December, 1913: 
The Church and World Brotherhood, by Charles E. 
Jefferson. 


Harper’s, January, 1914: 
Why Do We Have a Diplomatic Service? 
Jayne Hill. 


By David 


Peace Lecture Bureau, 
613 Colorado Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


The following persons may be secured to give ad- 
dresses before public meetings, churches, schools, and 
other organizations, on international arbitration and 
peace. Those wishing their services should communi- 
cate directly with them as to dates and terms: 


Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, 405 Marlboro St., Boston. 
Rev. A. E. Bartlett, 2024 Washington Boulevard, Chicago. 
Charles E. Beals, 30 North La Salle St., Chicago. 
Franklin S. Blair, Guilford College, N. C. 

Raymond L. Bridgman, State House, Boston. 

E. Howard Brown, Marshalltown, Iowa. 

Arthur Deerin Call, Colorado Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
W. C. Dennis, Union Trust Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

Rey. Charles F. Dole, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 

Miss Anna B. Eckstein, 29A Beacon St., Boston. 

Rev. Bradley Gilman, Canton, Mass. 

Dr. Thomas Edward Green, Plaza Hotel, Chicago, II]. 
Prof. A. L. Guerard, Leland Stanford University, Cal. 
Rey. J. J. Hall, D. D., Atlanta, Georgia. 

John F. Hanson, 367 Marguerite Ave., Portland, Ore. 
Prof. Benjamin H. Hibbard, Ames, Iowa. 

Hamilton Holt, 130 Fulton St., New York. 

Rev. William G. Hubbard, Zanesville, Ohio. 

K. S. Inui, 865 Second Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

Jenkin Lloyd Jones, Abraham Lincoln Centre, Chicago, Ill. 
Louis P. Lochner, 612 South Brearly St., Madison, Wis. 
Rev. George L. Mason, Holderness N. H. 

Edwin D. Mead, 40 Mt. Vernon St., Boston. 

Lucia Ames Mead, 39 Newbury St., Boston. 

Judge William F. Norris, Washington, D.C. 

Judge Robert F. Raymond, Newton Centre, Mass. 

Dr. Ernst Richard, Columbia University, New York. 

W. P. Rogers, Dean of the Law School, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
George T. Smart, D. D., Newton Highlands, Mass. 

Prof. Bromley Smith, Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pa. 
Dr. Emanuel Sternheim, Greenville, Miss. 

Dr. Homer B. Sprague, Newton, Mass. 

Benjamin F. Trueblood, Colorado Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
James L. Tryon, Ph. D., 31 Beacon St., Boston. 
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The advocates of increase of armaments and of the 
value of war as a training school of virtues are also 
represented among the magazine writers. Some of their 
articles are: 


The Quarterly Review, October, 1913: 
Whole-World Needs of the Navy, by Archibald Hurd. 


The Fortnightly Review, December, 1913: 
Are Navy Estimates of £50,000,000 
“Excubitor.” 
The Demand for Universal Service, by Hilaire Belloc. 


Justified? By 


The Empire Review, November, 1913: 
The Naval Outlook: Mr. Churchill’s Promises and Per- 
formances, by Admiral Lord Charles Beresford. 
Mr. Churchill’s Offer to Germany, by “Diplomatist.” 


The Atlantic Monthly, November, 1913: 
War, by Bernard Iddings Bell. 
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Branches of American Peace Society. 


THE BuFFALO PeAcE Society, Buffalo, N. Y. 
John B. Olmsted, President. 
Frank F. Williams, Secretary. 
THE CuHicaGo Peace Society, 30 North La Salle St. 
Leroy A. Goddard, President. 
Charles E. Beals, Secretary. 
CINCINNATI ARBITRATION AND PEACE SOCIETY, 
583 Considine Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
D. B. Meacham, President, Carew Building. 
G. W. Dubois, Secretary. 
THE CLEVELAND PEACE Society, Cleveland, Ohio. 
T. S. MeWilliams, D. D., President. 
D. C. Mathews, Western Reserve Univ., Secretary. 
THE CONNECTICUT PEACE Society, Hartford, Conn. 
Wilbur Fisk Gordy, President. 
Prof. C. M. Geer, Secretary. 
THE ORLANDO PEACE Society, Orlando, Fla. 
W. Rh. O'Neal, President. 
W. S. Branch, Jr., Secretary. 
THE GeroRGIA VreACE SOCIETY, 
First Baptist Church Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
Dr. Henry C. White, President. 
Dr. J. J. Hall, Secretary. 
GERMAN-AMERICAN PEACE Society, New York, N. Y. 
Dr. Ernst Richard, President, 12 West 103d St. 
THE MAINE PEACE Society, 95 Exchange Street, Portland. 
George L. Crosman, President. 
George E. Fogg, Secretary. 
THE MARYLAND PEACE Society, Baltimore, Md. 
Eugene Levering, President. 
P. Augustus Grill, P. O. Box 166, Secretary. 
THE MASSACHUSETTS PEACE SOCIETY, 
31 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Samuel B. Capen, LL. D., President. 
James L. Tryon, Ph. D., Secretary. 


Section: The New Bedford Peace Society, New Bedford, Mass. 


Allen P. Keith, President. 
Helen H. Seabury, Secretary, 414 County St. 
Section: The Springfield Peace and Arbitration 
Springfield, Mass. 
Wm. W. McClench, President. 
Horace J. Rice, Secretary, Springfield, Mass. 
THE MINNESOTA Peace Society, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Cyrus Northrup, LL. D., President. 
W. D. MacLeod, Sec. and Treas., Gilfillan Block, 
St. Paul, Minn. 
THE MissourI PEACE SOCIETY. 
Hon. Richard Bartholdt, President. 
Prof. Manley O. Hudson, Secretary, Columbia, Mo. 
Section: The Columbia Peace Society, Columbia, Mo. 
Dr. R. H. Jesse, President. 
Manley O. Hudson, Secretary. 
THE NEBRASKA PEACE Society, Lincoln, Nebraska. 
Hon. Don L. Love, President. 
Rev. A. L. Weatherly, Secretary. 
THE NEw HAMPSHIRE PEACE Society. 
Ernest Fox Nichols, Hanover, President. 
W. W. Thayer, Concord, Secretary. 
Section: The Derry Peace Society, Derry, N. H. 
Hon. L. H. Pillsbury, President. 
Rev. G. Haslam, Secretary. 
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THE New York PEACE Society, 507 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Andrew Carnegie, President. 
Prof. Samuel T. Dutton, Secretary. 
William H. Short, Executive Secretary. 
Section: Hudson and Mohawk Rivers Peace Society, 
Albany, N. Y. 
William Gorham Rice, President. 
Frederick E. Wadhams, Secretary. 
THE NEw YorK ITALIAN PEACE SOCIETY. 
Hon. A. Zucca, President. 
Giovani Daniele, Secretary, 2046 First Ave., N. Y. 
Tue NorFo_tk Peace Society, Norfolk, Va 
Stuart Nye Hutchison, President. 
Vernon I’Anson, Secretary, Seaboard Bank Bldg. 
NORTHERN CALIFORNIA PEACE Society, Berkeley, Cal. 
Hon. W. Almont Gates, resident. 
Robert C. Root, Secretary-Treasurer. 
Section: San José Normal School Peace Society. 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA PEACE SOCIETY, 
Wright and Calender Building, Los Angeles, Cal 
Edward C. Bellows, President. 
Robert C. Root, Secretary-Treasurer. 
Section: The Redlands Peace Society. 
William C. Allen, President. 
Mrs. C. H. Covelle, Secretary. 
NorRTH CAROLINA PEACE Society, Raleigh, N. C. 
Hon. J. Y. Joyner, President. 
John D. Berry, Secretary. 
THE OreEGON PEACE Society, Oregonian Bldg., Portland, Ore 
Judge John B. Cleland, President. 
William H. Galvani, Secretary. 
THE PENNSYLVANIA ARBITRATION AND PEACE SOCIETY, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Thomas Raeburn White, President. 
Prof. William I. Hull, Secretary, Swarthmore, Pa. 
Section: The Pittsburgh Peace Society. 
Hon. Joseph Buffington, President. 
Marvin F. Scaife, Secretary. 
THE RHODE ISLAND Peace Society, Providence, R. I. 
Charles Sisson, President. 
Robert P. Gifford, Secretary. 
THE Uran PrAceE Society, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Governor William Spry, President. 
J. M. Sjodahl, Secretary. 
THE VERMONT TPcAceE Society, Montpelier, Vt. 
Hon. Frank Plumley, President. 
Benjamin W. Gates, Secretary. 
STATE OF WASHINGTON PEACE Society, Seattle, Wash. 
Rey. J. D. O. Powers, President. 
Mrs. H. P. Fish, 4706 Fourteenth Ave., N. E., Sec. 
THE WASHINGTON (D.C.) Peace Socrery. 
Hon. P. P. Claxton, Vice-President 
F. E. 
THE WISCONSIN Peace Society, Madison, Wisconsin. 
Chief Justice John B. Winslow, President. 
Prof. Chester Lloyd Jones, Secretary. 


Sarrows, Secretary. 


THE YOUNGSTOWN PEACE Socrety, Youngstown, Ohio. 
Supt. N. H. Chaney, President. 
Dr. J. W. Van Kirk, Secretary. 


THE INTERCOLLEGIATE PEACE ASSOCIATION. 
Dr. Charles F. Thwing, President, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Prof. S. F. Weston, Secretary, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 
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1914. 


Publications of the American Peace Society. 


The Teaching of History in the Public Schools with Refer- 
ence to War and Peace.—Report of a committee of three 
appointed by the American Peace Society. 28 pages. Price 
5 cts. each ; $3.50 per hundred, prepaid. 


Tolstoy's Letter on the Russo-Japanese War.—48 pages and 
cover. Price, postpaid, 10 cts. 


War Unnecessary and Unchristian.—By Augustine Jones, 
Third edition, 20 pages. 5 cts. each ; $3.00 per hundred. 


The International Mind.—By Nicholas Murray Butler. 12 
pages. Price, 5 cts. 


Historic Development of the Peace Idea.—By Benjamin F. 
Trueblood. Price 5 cts. per copy ; $3.50 per hundred. 


The Mission of the United States of America in the Cause of 
Peace.—By David J. Brewer, of the U. S. Supreme Court. 
Address before the New Jersey State Bar Association, June 
12, 1909. 20 pages. 5 cts. per copy. 


A Primer of the Peace Movement.—By Lucia Ames Mead. A 
valuable compendium of statistics, arguments, facts, etc. 
26 pages. Price 6 cts. ; $4.00 per hundred. 


A Solemn Review of the Custom of War.—By Noah Worces- 
ter, D.D. A reprint of the pamphlet first published in 
1814. 24 pages. Price 5 cts. ; $3.00 per hundred. 


Dymond’s Essay on War.—With an introduction by John 
Bright. Sent free on receipt of 5 cts. for postage. 


War from the Christian Point of View.—By Ernest Howard 
Crosby. Revised edition. $1.50 per hundred, prepaid. 


The Case for Limitation of Armaments.—By Benjamin F. True- 
bl printed from the American Journal of International 
Iaw. 16 pages. 5 cts. each ; $3.50 per hundred. 

History of the American Peace Society and its Work.—16 
pages. Price 5 cts. per copy. 


The Absurdities of Militarism.—By Ernest Howard Crosby. 
12 pages. Price $1.50 per hundred. Third edition. 


An Essay toward the Present and Future Peace of Europe.— 
By William Penn. First published in 1693. 24 pages, 


with cover. Price 6 cts., or $3.00 per. hundred, prepaic 


The Interparliamentary Union and its Work.—By Rev. J. L. 
Tryon. 8 pages. 3 cts. each ; $1.50 per hundred. 


A Periodic Congress of the ations, with List of Congresses 
pang | njamin F. Trueblood. 12 pages. 5 cts. each. 
$2.50 per hundred. 


The Cost of War.—Giving approximate loss in men, in money. 
in destruction of property, and in indirect economic waste; 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood. 16 pages. 5 cts. per copy. 
$3.00 per hundred. 


International Arbitration at the Opening of the Twentieth 
Gontury.— % Benjamin F. Trueblood. 24 pages. Price 
. each; $3. 


Perpetual Peace.—By Immanuel Kant. Translated by Benja- 
min F. Trueblood. 53 pages. Price 20 cents, postpaid. 


50 per hundred, postpaid. 


Patriotism.—By Dr. William Everett. Harvard Phi Beta 
Kappa Oration, 1900. 16 pages. 5 cts. per copy. 
A Truce to the Toilers. By Amanda M. Hicks. Poem. 30 


cts. per hundred. 


The Arbitrations of the United States.—By Professor John 
Bassett Moore. 32 pages. 5 cts. each; $3.00 per hundred. 


The Higher Soldiership.—By Charles E. Beals. 56 pages. 
Price 20 cts. 


Missions and International Peace.—By Rev. Charles EF. Jef- 
ferson, D.D. Address delivered at the one hundredth an- 
niversary of the American Board, Boston, October 12, 1910. 
16 pages. $2.00 per hundred. 
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Military Drill in Schools.—By Rev. W. Evans Darby, LL.D. 


8 pages. Price 2 cts., or $1.50 per hundred, postpaid. 


William Penn’s Holy Experiment in Civil Government. 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood. 24 pages with cover. 5 cts. 
each, or $3.00 per hundred, carriage paid. 


How the Sunday Schools May Aid the Peace Movement.— 
By Benjamin F. Trueblood. 4 pages. Price 50 cts. per 
hundred, postpaid. 


A Battle, as it Appeared to an Eye-witness.—By Rev. R. B. 
Howard. Letter Leaflet No.1. 20 cts. per hundred. 


The Chorry Festival of Naumburg.—lLetter Leaflet No. 4. 
Price 20 cts. per hundred, prepaid. 


Washington's Anti-militarism.—Letter Leaflet No.6. 4 pages. 
Price 50 cts. per hundred, postpaid. 


The Christ of the Andes.—8 pages. 


hundred, postpaid. 


Illustrated. $1.25 per 


Hynes for Peace Meetings.—6 pages. 5 cts. each; 35 cts. per 
dozen. 


Teaching Patriotism and Justice—By Lucia Ames Mead. 
Price $2.50 per hundred. 


Is Japan a Menace to the United States ?—By Rev. J. H. 
De Forest, thirty-three years a missionary in Japan. 12 
pages. $2.00 per hundred. 


War Facts— Peace Facts.—2 pages. Valuable for distribution 
at public meetings. 50 cts. per hundred. 


Report of the Thirteenth Universal Peace Congress. — Held 
at Boston in 1904. 350 pages. A most valuable document for 
all peace workers and students of the cause. Price 10 cts. 

The Two Hague Conferences.—By on F. Trueblood. 
16 pages. 5 cts. each; $2.50 per hundred. 


The Churches and the Peace Movement.—By Rev. James L. 
Tryon. 4 pages. Price 50 cts. per hundred. 


Shall any National Dispute be Reserved from Arbitration ? 
—By Hon. J. H. Ralston. 8 pages. $1.00 per hundred. 


The Conditions of Peace Between the East and the West.— 
By H. De Forest, D.D. 16 pages. $2.50 per hundred. 


The Moral Damage of War tothe School Child.—By Rev. 


Walter Walsh. 8 pages. 75 cts. per hundred. 


Arbitration, but Not Armaments.—By Prof. William I. Hull. 
Price $1.25 per hundred. 


Women and War.— By Grace Isabel Colbron. 4 pages. 50 cts. 
per hundred. 


Women in the Peace Movement.—By Benjamin F. Trueblood. 
8 pages. $1.25 per hundred. 


Militarism as a Cause of the High Cost of Living.—From the 
Report of the Massachusetts Commission on the Cost of 
Living, 1910. 12 pages. $1.50 per hundred. 


A World Treaty of Arbitration.—By James L. Tryon. 15 
pages. Price 5 cts. per copy. 


The Hague Peace System in Operation.—By James L. Tryon, 


24 pages. Price 15 cts. 


Post Cards—National Dangers, National Defense.—Price, 40 


cts. per hundred. 


The Doom of War.—By Arthur Deerin Call. 24 pages. Price, 
5 cts. 
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A Journal of the International 
Peace Movement. 


Price, One Dollar a Year. 


PUBLISHED BY 


The American Peace Society, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D.C. 


PEACE PUBLICATIONS 


FOR SALE BY THE 


American Peace Society. 


Prices Include Postage. 


Lay Down Your Arms. By the Baron- 
ess von Suttner. Authorized English 
translation by T. Holmes. New edi- 
tion, 65 cts. 


Memoirs OF BERTHA VON SUTTNER. 
Authorized translation. 2 volumes. 
Price, $4.00 net. 


SUMNER’S ADDRESSES ON WAR. The 
True Grandeur of Nations, The War 
System of the Commonwealth of Na- 
tions, and The Duel Between France 
and Germany: Three in one volume. 
Price, 65 cts. 


THE HAGuE PEACE CONFERENCES OF 1899 
AND 1907. By James Brown Scott. 
Two large vols. Price, $5.00 net. 


TEXTS OF THE PEACE CONFERENCES AT 
THE Haaue, 1899 anp 1907. Edited, 
with an Introduction, by James Brown 
Scott. Prefatory Note by Elihu Root. 
447 pages. Price, $2.00. 


CHANNING’S DIscouRSES ON War. Dr. 
Channing’s Addresses on War, with 
extracts from discourses and letters. 
Price, 65 cts. 


ARBITRATION AND THE HaGue Court. 
By Hon. John W. Foster. A concise 
manual of the chief features of the 
arbitration movement. Price, $1.00. 


THE ARBITER IN CouNcIL. A Compen- 
dium of Argument and Information 
on the Peace Movement. 567 pages. 
Price, $2.25. 

THE Ernics or Force. 
ner. Price, 60 cts. 


THE HuMAN Harvest. By David Starr 
Jordan. Cloth. $1.00. 


INTERNATIONAL TRIBUNALS: A collection 
of the Schemes which have been pro- 
posed. Adds a long list of instances 
of international settlements by arbi- 
tral courts and commissions. By W. 
Evans Darby, LL.D. Cloth, over 900 
pages. Price, $4.00. 


WorLp ORGANIZATION. By R. L. Bridg- 
man. Price, 60 cts. 


THE FRIENDSHIP oF NATIONS. By Lucile 
Gulliver. A Story of the Peace Move- 
ment for Young People. 293 pages. 
Price, 75 cts., net. 


By H. E. War- 
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THe NEw Peace MoveMENT. By Wil- 


liam I. Hull. Price, $1.00. 


INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION AND I’RO- 
CEDURE. By Robert C. Morris, of the 
New York Bar. 234 pages. Price, 
$1.45, postpaid. Foreword by Presi- 
dent Taft. 


THE NEWER IDEALS OF PEACE. 
Addams. Price, $1.25. 


THE Two HaGueE CONFERENCES. By 
William I. Hull, Professor of History 
in Swarthmore College. 516 pages. 
Price, $1.65. 


By Jane 


THe Furure or War. By John de 
Bloch. Preface by W. T. Stead. The 
sixth volume of Mr. Bloch’s great 
work on “The Future of War.” 
Price, 65 cents. 


OF THE WorLD. By 
Third edi- 


227 pages. 


THE FEDERATION 
3enjamin F. Trueblood. 
tion. Two new chapters. 
Price, 75 ets. 

A LEAGUE OF PEACE. By Andrew Car- 

negie. The Rectorial Address to the 

students of the University of St. 

Andrews, 1905. 47 pages. Price, 10 

cents. 


ToLsToy AND His MessaGe. By Ernest 
Howard Crosby. Cloth. Price, 50 cts. 


By Rev. 
edition. 


THE MoRAL DAMAGE OF WAR. 
Walter Walsh. Revised 


162 pages. 75 cents. 


CHRISTIAN NON-RESISTANCE. By Adin 
Ballou. 278 pages, cloth. Price, 50 cts. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE Rep Cross. Henri 
Dunant. Translated from the French 
by Mrs. David H. Wright. 90 pages. 
Price, $1.00. 


PATRIOTISM AND INTERNATIONALISM. By 
Lucia Ames Mead. A Manual for 
Teachers. Containing Material for 
Programs for May 18, ete. Price, 20 
cts. 


War INCONSISTENT WITH THE RELIGION 
or Jesus CuHrist. By David UL. 
Dodge. A reprint of the first two 
pamphlets published in this country 
in behalf of Peace. Price, 65 cts. 


THE LIMITATION OF ARMAMENTS. By 
Senator d’Estournelles de Constant. 
Paper presented to the Interparlia- 
mentary Conference at London, July, 
1906. 5 cts. to cover postage. 


MoHonk Appresses. Edward Everett 
Hale. With Introduction by Edwin 
D. Mead. 150 pages. Price, 50 cts. 


GARRISON THE NON-RESISTANT. By Er- 
nest H. Crosby. Price, 50 cts. 


REPORTS OF THE NATIONAL PEACE CON- 
GRESSES OF 1907, 1909, 1911, and 1913. 
Price, 75 ets. each. 

REPORT OF THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE 
Peace Coneress, held in May, 1908. 
222 pages. Price, 65 cts. 


By David Starr Jor- 

Price, $1.00. 
CONFERENCES. By 
109 pages. Price, 


WAR AND WASTE. 
dan. 296 pages. 

THe Two HaGue 
Joseph H. Choate. 
$1.00. 


REPORTS OF THE MOHONK ARBITRATION 
CONFERENCES. 5 cts. per copy. 


January, 1914. 


THE GREAT ILLUSION. By Norman An- 
gell. An enlargement of the author’s 
previous remarkable work. “Europe’s 
Optical Illusion.” Price, $1.00. 


PEACE PROBLEM. By Frederick 
Introduction by Andrew Car- 
Treats of the Progress of the 
127 pages, cloth. 


THE 
Lynch. 
negie. 
last ten years. 
Price, 78 cts. 


UNIVERSAL PEACE—WAR 18 MESMERISM. 
By Arthur BP. Stilwell. 179 pages. 
Price, $1.50. A strong book. 


THe War Gop. By Israel Zangwill. A 
Tragedy in Five Acts. 164 pages. 
Price, $1.00. 


3EYOND War. A Chapter in the Nat- 
ural History of Man. By Vernon L. 
Kellogg, Professor in Stanford Univer- 
sity. A most instructive study of the 
bearings of evolution upon the final 
disappearance of war. 172 pages. 
Price, $1.00. 


EvoLuTION AND Empire. By John Wil- 
liam Graham, M. A. An unusually 
fresh and convincing answer to the 
contention that the modern doctrine 
of evolution supports war. 222 pages. 
Price, 60 cts. 


A SHort History oF WAR AND PEACE, 
By G.H. Perris. An instructive sum- 
mary of the steps by which nations 
have passed from a state of constant 
war to a state of comparative peace. 
252 pages. Price, 75 cts. 


Tue First Book or Woritp Law. By 
Raymond L. Bridgman. A compila- 
tion of the International Conventions 
to which the principal nations are 
signatory, with a survey of their sig- 
nificance. 308 pages, octavo. Price, 
$1.65. 


THE FISHERIES ARBITRATION ARGUMENT 
or Hon. Evtnvu Root. With an Intro- 
duction and Appendix by Dr. James 
3rown Scott. 674 pages. Price, $3.50. 


THe Passtnc oF War. A Study in 
Things that Make for Peace. By 
William Leighton Grane, Vicar of 
Cobham. Surrey. England. 258 pages, 
octavo. Price, $2.50. 


Prive oF War. By Gustaf Janson. 350 
pages. Price, $1.30. A powerful story 
of the recent war in Tripoll. 


THE INTERNATIONAL MIND. By Nicholas 
Murray Butler. Price, $1.00. 


THe Frrst HaGue CONFERENCE. By | 
Andrew D. White. 123 pages. Price, 
55 cts. 


IN THE VANGUARD. By Katrina Trask. 
148 pages. Price. $1.25. A superb 3 
act play; founded on the war in 
Tripoll. 


THE PEACE MOVEMENT IN AMERICA. By 
Julius Moritzen. 419 pages. Price, 
$3.00. 


Sworps AND PLOUGHSHARES. By Lucia 
Ames Mead. 249 pages. Price, $1.50. 

THE PATRIOTISM OF DENYS MaHon. By 
F. S. Hallowes. 390 pages.. Price, 
$1.15. 












